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The old heads of the Democracy and 
the dissatisfied and disappointed Repub- 
licans, who led the Opposition forces to 
an inglorious defeat in the late political 
contest, are far out at sea, without chart 
or compass, without pilot or rudder, 
without any common purpose, leadership 
or principles; without orginization or 
discipline, nursing only the single idea 
of opposition to the progressive tendency 
of the times, in the delusive hope that, 
they may be mistaken for reformers, for 
the simple reason, that they are not in 
harmony witb the majority of the people, 
and, that they occassionally assert the 
privilege of quarrelling among them- 
selves, © 

Just now these gentlemen are discus- 
sing, in no amiable temper, the question 
of *“‘no party, new party” and unadul- 
terated Democracy. The interest which 
the people, asa whole, or even the masses 
of the Democratic people may have in the 
decision of this controversy, is not ap- 
parent; but the interest of the leading 
Democratic and so-called independent 
journals, in the determination of the 
question, is clearly discernable. If 
straight Democracy prevails indepen- 
dent journalism will be without follow- 
ers. If a new party shall be determined 


upon, the so-called independent journals 
expect to come to the front, leaving the 
World and its co-workers without a con- 
stituency. Iftheno-partyidea triumphs, 
then the opposition falls into disorgan- 
ized fragments, each separate clique 
— about its favorite organ, power- 
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less for good in either politics, states- 
manship, or morals. So that, after all, 
this is a mere newspaper quarrel, in 
which each is striving for the ascen- 
dancy—for the leadership of the dis- 
organized and purposeless masses de- 
lusively claimed by them as followers. 
Under the naked and insincere cry of 
reform, these discordant leaders ap- 
parently hope for political success. We 
say insincere for the reason that in Mis- 
souri, where the combination accidently 
triumphed in the lateelection, it has devel- 
oped only corruption and incompetency 
in both the legislative and executive 
departments of the State government, 
to the dissatisfaction, not to say disgust, 
of the people of the State. 

What is the policy these men and jour- 
nals desire to develop? On the question 
of free trade they are divided; on pro- 
tection of American labor, divided; on 
postal telegraph, divided; on National 
and State authority, divided ; on inter- 
nal improvements, divided; on payment 
of the public debt, divided; on customs 
and internal taxation, divided; on treat- 
ment of Indian tribes, divided; on for- 
eigh policy, divided; on opposition to the 
Republican party, united. What a 
splendid future such a combination must 
have! No principles in common, no 
policy that is satisfactory even to the 
would-be leaders; no common bond of 
union, except opposition to all operative 
measures and all meninauthority. And, 
not even able to assert a common ground 
of antagonism, or maintain harmony 
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among leaders or followers. The nega-; The feeble hold which the dissatisfied 
tive merit of these men is next to limit-| Republican and Democratic leaders have 
less, the positive yet to be developed. upon the honest and patriotic masses 

Such are the elements opposed to, and | of either party, has been so often and so 
assuming to arraign the Republican | distinctly demonstrated, in the last de- 
party, question its integrity, and defeat | cade, as to render all danger from any 
its measures and policy. And why? for | combination they may attempt, simply 
no other or better reason than that a few | insignificant. 
men, no better than themselves, have| Mere fault-finding and_ professions 
crept into the Republican ranks, only to | have, long since, ceased to be regarded as 
be expelled as fast as their sinister pur- | evidence of either extraordinary ability 
poses are discovered. or superior patriotism. 

Republicans will not turn aside from| The country has learned to look tothe 
the great work they have in hand to) positive progressive men of the times 
banter words or phrases with these | for counsel and direction, and in no other 
chronic grumblers, whether of Demo-| existing or proposed organization are 
cratic or Republican antecedents. these qualities so preéminent and well 

The Republican party is patriotic | ordered as in the Republican party, and 
enough, and strong enough, to seek out | it is, therefore, to this organization that 
and punish its own unworthy members, | the people will entrust the guidance of 
and it will do so without the aid of those | public affairs, while it remains obe- 
who have left its ranks, or continually | dient to the dictates of the popular judg- 
warred against its progress. ment. 
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ITS POLITICAL CONDITION, |in the House of Representatives to ex- 

The political situation of this State} amine and count the votes; the person 
since the accession of Governor War-| having the greatest number of votes for 
moth, in 1868, has become most deplor-|Governor shall be declared duly elected; 
able. To understand some of the causes | but in case of a tie vote between two or 
which have produced this result we must | more candidates, one of them shall be 
inquire as to the facts, about which| immediately chosen Governor by joint 
there seems to be little or no dispute. vote of the members of the General As- 

The constitution of Louisiana pro-| sembly; and the same course shall be 
vides for the election of a Governor,who | pursued in the case of Lieutenant Gov- 
shall hold his office for a term of four | ernor. 
years, and in whom the supreme execu-| The constitution again provides that 
tive power shall be vested. It also pro-|the Governor shall nominate, and by 
vides for a Lieutenant Governor, to be| and with the advice and consent of the 
elected for a similar term. It further | Senate appoint, all officers whose offices 
provides that the qualified electors for | are established by the constitution and 
representatives shall vote for Governor whose appointments are not herein 
and Lieutenant Governor at the timeand | otherwise provided for; provided, how- 
place for voting for representatives; the ever, that the General Assembly shall 
returns for every election shall be sealed | have a right to prescribe the mode of ap- 
up and transmitted by the proper e- | potitatont to all other offices established 
turning officer to the Secretary of State, | by law. 
whe shall deliver them tothe Speaker of| Under this constitution an act of the 
the House of Representatives, on the! Legislature, approved March 16, 1870, 
second day of the session of the General | provides as follows: 
Assembly then to be holden; the mem-| «4, First, to prevent riot and dis- 





bers of the General Assembly shall meet turbance in any voting precinct during 
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the time of registration, or revision of 
registration, or on days of election. 

‘2. That statements of such riot or 
disturbance shall be corroborated under 
oath by three respectable citizens, quali- 
fied voters, at the place of its occur- 
rence, two copies of which shall be for- 
warded by a commissioner of election, or 
assistant supervisor of registration, to 
the supervisor of registration imme- 
diately on the close of the election. One 
of these copies shall be immediately sent 
to the Governor, and the other deposited 
with the clerk of the district court of 
the parish. 

‘“*3. That immediately upon the close 
of the polls on the day of election the 
commissioners of election at each poll or 
voting place shall seal the ballot-box by 
pasting slips of paper over the key-hole 
and the opening in the top thereof, and 
fastening the same with sealing-wax, on 
which they shall impress a seal, and they 
shall write the names of the commis- 
sioners on said slips of paper, and the 
ballot-box shall then be taken to the 
oftice of the supervisor of registration, 
when the said supervisor shall, in the 
presence of the commissioners of elec- 
tion and of three citizens, freeholders of 
said parish, open the ballot-box and 
count the votes therein, and make a list 
ot the names of all persons voted for and 
the offices, and also give the number of 
votes rejected, with the reasons thereof. 

‘4, These statements shall be made in 
triplicate, and signed and sealed by the 
commissioners of election and the super- 
visor of registration—one copy, contain- 
ing a full statement of all matters per- 
taining to the election, shall be sent by 
mail to the Governor, a second copy shall 
be sent by the next speediest and safest 
method to the Governor, and a third 
copy shall be retained by the supervisor 
of registration. 

“5, That the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Secretary of State, with 
John Lynch and T. C. Anderson, or a 
majority of them, shall be the returning 
officers for all elections in the State, a 
majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, and have power to make the re- 
turns of all elections, and in case of a 
vacancy by death, resignation, or other- 
wise, it shall be filled by the residue of 
the board of returning officers. 

‘**6, Within ten days after the closing 
of the election the board of returning 
officers shall meet in the city of New Or- 
leans to canvass and complete the votes 
made by the statements of the supervi- 
sors of registration, and make returns of 
the election to the Secretary of State. 

‘**7, Two copies of these returns shall 
be made; one copy shall be filed in the 








office of the Secretary of State, and of 
one copy the returning board shall make 
public proclamation by publishing it in 
the official journal and other newspapers. 

“8. The returns of the elections thus 
made and promulgated shall be prima 
facie evidence in all courts of justice and 
before all civil officers until set aside, 
after contest according to law, of the 
right of any person named therein to 
hold the office to which he is thus de- 
clared to be elected. 

“9 Within thirty days. thereafter the 
Governor shall issue commissions to all 
persons who are required by law to be 
commissioned. 

“10. It is further provided how the re- 
turning board shall proceed in making 
the compilation of the votes, and the 
manner in which they shall count or ex- 
clude the votes. 

‘11. The Secretary of State shall trans- 
mit to the clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the secretary of the 
Senate of the last General Assembly 
a list of the names of such persons as, 
according to the returns, shall have been 
elected to either branch of the Assem- 
bly, and it shall be the duty of the said 
clerk and secretary to place the names of 
the persons so furnished upon the roll of 
the House and of the Senate, respect- 
ively. 
*“*12, And further, that should any of 
the returning officers named in this act 
be a candidate for any oftice in any elec- 
tion he shall be disqualified to act as re- 
turning officer for that election, and a 
majority of the remaining returning offi- 
cers shall summon some respectable citi- 
zen to act in his place.” 

Such are the provisions of the law for 
conducting elections in the State of 
Louisiana. It is contended by some 
that several of these provisions are in 
conflict with the State constitution, and 
by others it is held that they are not un- 
constitutional. It isimmaterial for our 
purpose to determine this question. 

We have now to examine the action of 

GOVERNOR WARMOTH. 
His accession as Governor of Louisiana 
was in 1868. He is described as ‘‘ a very 
remarkable young man, dignified in mein, 
of elegant presence, and agreeable con- 
versation, a man full of resources social 
and political, gallant, daring, and with a 
genius for politics—such a man as would 
rise to power in any great civil distur- 
bance, embodying in himself the elements 
of revolution, and delighting in the ex- 
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ercise of his natural genius in the midst 
of political excitement.”’ 

It is alleged that ‘“‘he has so mingled 
and commingled, jumbled and confused 
the sovereign powers of the different 
branches of the State government that 
itis nigh to impossible to distinguish 
one thing from another in the transac- 
tions over which he has exercised official 
control. 
judges at pleasure, passed laws and re- 
pealed them, revised old and extinguished 
new laws, and ruled the people of that 
State according to his own caprice.”’ 

The State constitution has been so 


He has appointed and removed | 


longer do his bidding, he could take from 
his safe and approve an act abolishing 
the court and transferring the jurisdic- 
| tion to some more obsequious judge, and 
_when the refractory judge was ready to 
| return to his allegiance he could take 
‘from his safe another act, and by approv- 
ing it, he could thus reinstate him in his 
jurisdiction.”” And thus he virtually 
acquired control of the judicial power of 
the State. 

Then, by having the power to appoint 
registrars of election, who appointed the 
commissioners, and by being made him- 
self the head of the returning board, he 





construed that ‘‘all bills passed by the| simply held the election in his own hands. 


Legislature and received by the Governor | 


during the last flve days of the session 
may be approved by him during the sub- 
sequent recess of the Assembly, or he may 
veto them on the first day of the next 
session;” and Warmoth seems to have 
been able ‘‘ at all times to move the mem- 
bers of the Legislature like men on a 
chess board,” so that he could procure 
‘*the nominal enactment of whatever 
acts he pleased to be deposited in his 
safe, and to be approved or not as might 
suit his convenience or his purpose.”’ 

In this way ‘‘ the legislative power of 
the State was practically exercised by 
him. If it was uncertain whether it 
would be desirable or not to continue 
any existing law during the vacation of 
the Legislature, he could procure the 
passage of an act repealing such law, and 
approve it or not as hesaw fit. If it was 
desirable to have a general law suspen- 
ded for a limited time, he could procure 
the passage of two acts, one repealing 
the old law and one repealing the re- 
pealing act, and on the first dayof June, 
for example, he could approve the act 
abolishing the old law and on the first 
day of July he could approve the act re- 
storing the old law. Whenever he ap- 


pointed a person to any oflice he could, 
and as is alleged, he did, in some cases, 
require such person, before his appoint- 
ment, to place his resignation in his 
hands to be used by him in case such 
official did not entirely suit his purposes, 
When some refractory judge would no 





In addition to this, when any emer- 
| gency arose for which his foresight had 
| made no provision, he directly assumed 
| whatever arbitrary power was necessary 
to meet it, and when the exigency was 
passed, with commendable alacrity he re- 
turned to the observance of the consti- 
tution and the laws as he understood 
them! 
A CHANGE OF OFFICERS. 

At the time Warmoth was elected Gov- 
ernor, Bovee was elected Secretary of 
State. But Bovee not pleasing War- 
moth altogether, he was displaced by an 
‘executive order’? of the Governor, 
which appointed Herron in his stead. 
This was an act of pure usurpation, in 
defiance of the constitution and the laws. 
Bovee might have resisted it with force, 
but he permitted Herron to usurp his 
place and then brought suit against him 
under ‘‘ the intrusion act,’’? which cor- 
responds to the writ of quo warranto at 
common law. The judge before whom 
the suit was brought decided that the 
order removing Bovee was valid. Bovee 
took an appeal to the Supreme Court, 
which, for some informality, was dis- 
missed. Thus Herron became acting 
Secretary of State, and so continued to 
thetime of the election in last November. 

Warmoth had taken further precau- 
tions in appointing precints of election 
in out of the way places, in failing to 
give due notice of the same, and, by re- 
sorting to every imaginable species of 
chicanery, to prevent the casting of the 
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full Republican vote of the State, and | the provision of the law, he would hold 
to swell in every way possible the major- | over till his successor was duly qualified. 
ities of his own party. And it was under | He was beaten by Elmore, who had a 
all this condition of things that the No- | majority of some 9,000 votes. 
vember election was held. The returns; BeforethisJudge Dibble, then, thetwo 
from the parishes were made tothe Gov-| boards commenced suits against each 
ernor, and not to the Secretary of State. other for an injunction, the result of 
Warmoth then called together his board | which was that Dibble granted to the 
of canvassers. On the 13th of Novem- | Lynch board aninjunction upon the War- 
ber a majority of this board assembled— | moth board, staying their proceedings. 
that is, Warmoth, Governor; Pinchbeck,; Warmoth then took from his safe an 
Lieutenant-Governor; and Herron, Sec- act of the Legislature, passed the spring 
retary of State; Lynch and Anderson | before, and approved it on the 20th of 
being absent. Warmoth soon discovered | November, 1872,which act provided that 
that his majority would not act to suit five persons. to be selected by the Senate 
him, and forthwith determined to recon- from all political parties, shall be the 
struct it. For this purpose he pretended | returning officers for all electious in the 
to remove Herron and appoint Wharton State, a majority of whom shall consti- 
in his place. This was done to gain con- tute a quorum, and shall have power to 
trol of the canvassing board. |make the returns of all elections; and 
Pinchbeck and Anderson, having been | alsoprescribed, in detail, how they should 
candidates in the election, were thus dis- ; proceed to perform their duties; and it 
qualified for serving,and the other mem- further provided that the act should 
bers of the board were empowered to fill | take effect from and after its passage, 
the vacancies. Warmoth claims that |and that all laws conflicting with it 
after Herron had been displaced by | should be repealed. 
Wharton, then Hatch and Da Ponte! The effect of this would be to abolish 
were chosen to fill the places of Pinch- both the Warmoth board and the Lynch 
beck and Anderson. On the other hand, board, without raising the question of 
Lynch and Herron claim that Longstreet | their legality. Under this act, then, 
and Hawkins were chosen to fill these | Warmoth proceeded to appoint certain 
vacancies. How this was done in either persons as a board of canvassers, (it 
case does not very clearly appear, but it | being in the vacation of the Legislature, ) 
gave rise, at all events, to two boards of | which was called the De Feriet board. 
canvassers—both claiming authority to! They made the canvass, and declared 
compile the votes, and return them ac-!|that McEnery had been chosen Gov- 
cording to the provisions of the law.|ernor, and that the persons named by 
The first board was composed of War- | them were elected members of the Leg- 
moth, Hatch, and Da Ponte, who admit- | islature. 
ted the right of Lynch to act with them,! Kellogg had been the Republican can- 
which Lynch refused. The second was ' didate for Governor in that election, and 
composed of Lynch, Herron, Longstreet, | on the 16th of November, four days prior 
and Hawkins,whe admitted the right of | to the act aforesaid becoming a law, he 
Warmoth to act with them, which he | had “exhibited in the Circuit Court of 
refused. lthe United States for the district of 
Warmoth recognized and acted with | Louisiana, in equity, his bill against the 
the first board, and opened before them | Warmoth board, McEnery, and the ofti- 
the returns of election, which he had re- | cial paper of the State.” 
ceived under the law. He prayed the court to compel War- 
At the same time Dibble was the judge | moth to file with them a sworn state- 
of the eighth district court of New Or-| ment of the returns of the election, 
leans, and had been a candidate for | where they might be accessible as evi- 
reélection in the November election. By | dence of the election. 
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In answer to this bill, Judge Durell 
made an order to the effect following: 

1. To restrain the Warmoth board 
from canvassing the returns of election 
or publishing the same, except in pres- 
ence of the Lynch board, and by their 
consent. That was virtually to disband 
the Warmoth board and recognize the 
lawful authority of the Lynch board. 

2. To restrain McEnery from acting 
as, or pretending to be, the Governor of 
the State. 

8. To restrain the official journal, 
the New Orleans Republican, from pub- 
lishing any official notice or statement 
in regard to the canvass of the election 
in question, and that all these parties be 
so restrained until the further order of 
the court. 

This order was served November 17, 
1872, by the marshal. 

It is denied on the one hand, but 
claimed on the other, that the court ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction in making this 
order. Such was, however, the fact, 
and we do not now pause to determine 
the question of jurisdiction, as this 
would not contribute to aid us in the 
purpose of this article. 

At allevents no respect was paid to 
this order of Judge Durell] by the parties 
whom it sought to restrain. 

On the 19th of November, Kellogg ap- 
pears again in court with an affidavit 
setting forth that Warmoth and _ his 
board are acting in contempt and dis- 
regard of the order. Upon this affidavit 
a rule was granted against Warmoth 
and others to show cause why they 
should not be adjudged in contempt of 
the court. Pending these proceedings 
Warmoth approved thelaw of November 
20, as before stated. It then became a 
contest between the Governor and the 
Judge as to whose authority should pre- 
vail, and for this purpose Warmoth on 
his part proceeded under his new law to 
create a new returning board. Durell 
on his part, out of court and late at 
night, and without application from any 
party to the suit, fulminated an order 
reciting the acts of Warmoth claimed 
to be in contempt, and ordering the 











marshal of the United States to take 
possession of the State House, and hold 
the same until the further order of the 
court, and that the said marshal mean- 
while should prevent all unlawful as- 
semblages in the said State House, but 
allow the ingress and egress of all per- 
sons holding public offices in said build- 
ing. 

Under this order a company of United 
States troops just arriving from Florida 
seized the State House, and held posses- 
sion for weeks. This was the marshal’s 
arm of strength in executing the order 
of Durell to “‘ prevent all unlawful assem- 
blage therein under the guise or pre- 
text of authority, claimed by virtue of 
the pretended canvass and return of the 
De Feriet board, and promulgated by 
the Governor.’’ 

About this time the Lynch board claim 
to have made acanvass of the election, 
claiming that Kellogg and his associates 
had been elected to the State offices, and 
also declaring that certain persons 
named by them had been elected to the 
Legislature. 
FOUNDATION OF THE KELLOGG GOY- 
ERNMENT. 

As this canvass is the basis of the 
title of the Kellogg government, it be- 
comes necessary to inquire how far the 
facts shown in the examination before 
the Senate committee at Washington 
do in truth support the claim. 

1. It must be conceded as a matter of 
fact that the Lynch board had great 
difficulties to surmount in ascertaining 
the actual vote cast, as well as the num- 
ber of Republican votes which, through 
theunwarranted operationsof Warmoth, 
were not cast at all. 

2. Bovee claimed to be reinstated as 
Secretary of State by a decision of the 
Supreme Court, and as such participated 
with the Lynch board in the canvass. 
He testified before the Senate committee 
that they resolved all doubts in favor 
of the Republican candidates. In some 
cases they had what were supposed to be 
copies of the returns; in other cases 
they relied on the newspaper accounts. 
In some cases they set aside all the votes 
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reported as actually cast, and counted as 
votes given those affidavits which were 
furnished to them as the sworn state- 
ments of voters that their votes had been 
rejected when offered at the polls. 

3. Jacques testified that he forged 
over a thousand of these affidavits and 
presented them to the Lynch board, and 
was commended by Bovee for so doing. 

4. In regard to the votes of those 
parishes, from which they could obtain 
neither any copies of returns nor any affi- 
davits, the Lynch board made estimates 
of how many votes ought to have been 
cast and counted them accordingly. 

5. The appeal which Bovee had taken 
to the Supreme Court of Louisiana, re- 
specting his title to the office of Secre- 
tary of State, had been dismissed. But 
a Mr. Field, who had been declared by 
the Lynch board to have been elected 
Attorney General, at a salary of $5,000 
per annum, then took up the matter as 
it had been left by the action in the 
Bovee-Herron suit, and brought it in the 
form of an appeal from the decision in 
the lower court, befvre the Supreme 
Court, composed of five judges, three of 
whom agreed to declare the Lynch board 
legal, and twoof whom, Wyley and Ken- 
nard, dissented, claiming that the court 
had no jurisdiction. Thus by theconcur- 
rence of the majority of the court, in an 
opinion so procured, the validity of the 
Lynch board was claimed to be estab- 
lished. 

6. Then again, Antoine, who claimed 
to have been elected Lieutenant Gover- 
nor on the Kellogg ticket, went into the 
United States Court in equity and com- 
menced his suit for the office of Lieu- 
tenant Governor, setting forth in gen- 
eral terms the allegations made in Kel- 
logg’s bill. This bill of Antoine was 
filed against all the men who were acting 
in any wise with the Warmoth party; 
whereupon the court, Judge Durell, is- 
sued another restraining order which 
amounted to a mandamus, directing the 
officers of the old Legislature how to or- 
ganize the new Legislature, and what 
persons to recognize and what persons to 
reject in such organization. 








It is maintained that this order of 
Judge Durell was in defiance of all law, 
and of every constitutional provision, 
both State and Federal, and was in fact 
and truth an act of pure unmixed usur- 
pation, and that thus the Kellogg gov- 
ernmeut was put into operation, with- 
out the proper evidence of a lawful elec- 
tion, or of any election at all, with a 
Legislature shown not to have been elec- 
ted, but organized by Federal interfer- 
ence, by the aid of Federal troops. 

And it is further claimed that within 
five hours after the Kellogg Legislature 
was organized,(that is, December 9, 1872,) 
in vidlation of the statues of Louisiana, 
without preferring articles, and without 
trial, they declared Warmoth impeached 
and suspended, and installed Pinchbeck 
as Governor in his place. 

Pinchbeck immediately appointed 
Longstreet, Herron, Hawkins, and a son 
of Lynch, (not Lynch himself,) each to a 
valuable office, and the Senate that 
had been counted in by this board of 
gentlemen immediately confirmed them. 
The Legislature, thus constituted, im- 
mediately repealed the law establishing 
certain courts in Louisiana, and passed 
another law creating a new court, of 
which Hawkins was made Judge. They 
also passed another law entitled ‘‘An act 
to regulate proceedings in contestation 
between persons claiming a judicial - 
office.” Under this law, proceedings 
were instituted before Judge Hawkins, 
who decided that everybody appointed 
by Pinchbeck was legally appointed. 
THE FAIRNESS OF THE NOVEMBER 

ELECTION. 

It is, moreover, claimed that the elec- 
tion in Louisiana was substantially a fair 
one; that more votes were polled, by 
20,000, than at any previous election; 
that out of fifty-six parishes in the State, 
only seven were reported in which the 
election was claimed to be grossly un- 
fair, with some ten or fifteen others 
where it was rumored that unfairness 
existed, and that in the city of New Or- 
leans, which contains about one-third of 
all the voters in the State, the election 
was confessedly fair, and that the elec- 
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tion of the McEnery government, as 
shown by the returns made to Warmoth, 
was by an average majority of about 
10,000. 
THE ACTION OF CONGRESS. 

During the last session of Congress two 
sets of Presidential electors, one rep- 
resenting the Kellogg party,and the other 
representing the McEnery party, werere- 
ported in Washington, and when the 
official count was made in the joint con- 
vention of Congress, both sets were re- 
jected. Then again two persons came 
before the United States Senate claiming 
to be entitled to the vacant seat of 
Senator for the State of Louisiana; one 
of them, McMillen, representing the 
McEnery government, and the other, 
Ray. representing the Kellogg govern- 
ment. It was a question for the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
to investigate. They consumed some 
four weeks in the investigation, and were 
then divided among themselves, present- 
ing to the Senate, majority and minority 
reports. A long and earnest discussion 
followed, but the session closed without 
giving any further result. Congress took 
no definite action looking to the future 
of that State. 

THE ACTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

It now becomes necessary to examine 
what was done by the President in the 
premises. Upon the representation of 
public officers in New Orleans, respect- 
ing the danger existing, the President 
did authorize, on the 8d of December, 
1872, a dispatch to be sent to Packard, 
the United States marshal, directing him 
to enforce the decrees and mandates of 
the United States -courts, assuring him 
that troops necessary for that purpose 
would be furnished. On the 12th of De- 
cember dispatches were received by the 
President from a committee of citizens 
of New Orleans, and from McEnery, 
asking for a suspension of recognition of 
either State government until a commit- 
tee from that State should arrive in 
Washington to lay the facts of the case 
before the President and Congress. To 
this the President replied, by Attorney 
‘General Williams, on December 18, that 














it would be unavailing so far as the Presi- 
dent was concerned; that his decision 
was made and would not be changed, and 
the sooner it was acquiesced in the sooner 
would peace and order be restored. 

On December 14, he caused another 
dispatch to be sent to General Emory, 
directing him to use all necessary force 
to preserve the peace, and to recognize 
the authority of Governor Pinchbeck. 

Such was the position of the President, 
and so herested, hoping for some definite 
action on the part of Congress. Mean- 
while the session was drawing to aclose, 
and on the 25th of February, 1873, he 
sent a special message to Congress, in 
which he stated the case very succinctly 
and clearly as it appeared to him, and 
earnestly asked that Congress should, 
in its wisdom, take some definite action. 
He stated that under the thirteenth sec- 
tion of the Enforcement act he had been 
compelled to recognize those State offi- 
cers in Louisiana who had been declared 
elected by the returning board that had 
been declared by the courts of that State 
the lawful board. He added that recent 
investigation of the said November elec- 
tion had developed so many frauds and 
forgeries as to make it doubtful what 
candidates received a majority of the 
votes actually cast. 

And he certainly had some ground for 
saying this, inasmuch as the majority 
report of the Senate committee had 
stated that the testimony before them 
showed that Warmoth held in his hands 
the whole machinery of the election, and 
that there was a systematic purpose on 
his part, and on the part of those asso- 
ciated with him, to throw every possible 
obstacle in the way of theiregistration of 
the colored voters; and in those parishes 
known to be largely Republican the poll- 
ing places were designated so as to be 
reached with thé utmost difliculty—in 
some cases the voters having to travel 
over a distance of more than twenty 
miles to reach the polls; and in the can- 
vass of votes made by the Warmoth 
party the votes of several Republican 
parishes were rejected. The testimony 
further shows that leading politicians in 
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the State who were acting with War- 
moth calculated that his manipulation 
of the machinery of election was equiva- 
lent to giving his party 20,000 votes, and 
that by the unfair measures adopted, the 
actual popular voice of the State was 
suppressed, and aresult was tbus reached 
which would have defeated the popular 
will. 

The President, in his aforesaid special 
message, adds that he is “‘extremely anx- 
ious to avoid any appearance of undue 
interference in State affairs,’ and if 
Congress differs from him as to what 
ought to be done, he urges that they 
should not adjourn, or suffer the session 
to expire, without expressing their de- 
cision to that effect; otherwise, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘I shall feel obliged, as far as I 
can by the exercise of legitimate author- 
ity, to put an end to the unhappy contro- 
versy, which disturbs the peace and pros- 
trates the business of Louisiana, by the 
recognition and support of that govern- 
ment which is recognized and upheld by 
the courts of the State.’? Yet after this 
urgent appeal Congress, with all these 
facts before them, did absolutely nothing! 

SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. 

Since the expiration of Congress, on 
the 4th of March last, over two months 
have transpired, and the Kellogg gov- 
ernment has continued to exercise its 
control in the State. The elements ad- 
hering to and in sympathy with the Mc- 
Enery government, scattered through- 
out the State, have been in continual 
activity to annoy, obstruct, and harass 
the Kellogg government at every possi- 
ble point, and by every possible means 
of resistance. The condition of things 
throughout the State is feverish and ex- 
cited, and the opposition to the Kellogg 
government breaks out in various forms, 

As an instance of this we are in- 
formed that an outbreak of the most 
horrible description occurred at a place 
called Colfax in that State,on Sunday, 
April 13, 1873. 

It appears that this portion of the 
State has been from the first exceed- 
ingly turbulent and ungovernable. 


Some time before, a prominent white 





Republican was murdered, and the ar- 
rests which were made of persons sus- 
pected of being connected with the 
butchery required the action of United 
States troops. 

The immediate causes of the bloody 
work at Colfax appear to be as follows: 

The partisans of the McEnery govern- 
ment first endeavored by force to put 
out of office the incumbents in Grant 
parish, and were thwarted by the meas- 
ures of Sheriff Shaw, who had called the 
colored men to assist him as a posse in 
the protection of the parish officers. 
Several days after, a force of some three 
hundred men collected from the parishes 
of Grant, Rapides, Union, Catapaula, 
Natichitoches, and Red River parishes, 
and, having a six-pounder with them, 
surrounded the. court-house at Colfax, 
which was still defended by the white 
Sheriff Shaw and his posse of colored 
men. 

These three hundred belligerents were 
led on by Nash, who had been formerly 
appointed sheriff by Warmoth, but had 
been superseded by Shaw. This Nash 
had been among those arrested on sus- 
picion of his connection with the assassi- 
nation of the prominent Republican 
above mentioned, but had been in some 
way released. 

Their plan of operations was very 
simple. They first drove the negroes 
into the court-house, then set fire to the 
building, and as the colored men at- 
tempted to escape they shot them down 
like dogs. Some sixty-five were thus 
slaughtered, and their dead bodies, hor- 
ribly mutilated, were found lying around 
the ruins of the court-house. And it is 
likewise stated that after some thirty or 
thirty-five more had surrendered to 
Nash’s forces they were taken to the 
river, shot, and pitched into the water. 
The place was immediately afterward 
deserted, save by the women and chil- 
dren. Sheriff Shaw is missing, sup- 
posed to have been killed. 

Upon information of these facts re- 
ceived at Washington, Mr. Robeson, 
acting Secretary of War, telegraphed 
(April 18) to General Emory, that in 
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case the United States marshal makes | is said, all the city papers, and MeEnery 
requisition on him to assist the United | himself, protested by publication and 
States authorities in the execution of |Proclamation. In the meantime, the 
any judicial process, issued on account | grand jury of New Orleans have passed 
of the late reported disturbance in Grant | resolutions against the Metropolitan Po- 
parish, he is to render the necessary aid | lice, and also to have Kelloggand his offi- 
for such purpose. cers brought before them for usurping the 

And on the same day (April 18) At- | government of the State of Louisiana. 
torney General Williams telegraphed | Judge Abell has ordered the report to be 
Mr. Beckwith, United States attorney filed, and subpcenas to be issued for the 
at New Orleans, to make a thorough in- | Parties to appear before the grand jury. 
vestigation of the affair, and if he finds| The last report, at this moment of 
that the laws of the United States have | Writing, is that Mr. Attorney General 
been violated, he is to spare no pains to | Williams has stated that the United 
bring the guilty parties to speedy and | States troops will not be called out un- 
condign punishment, and if military aid | less Governor Kellogg should make a 
is necessary, to call on General Emory to formal requisition to that effect. In his 
furnish it; in pursuance of which it | opinion, the State authorities will be 
appears that a body of troops had been | able finally to settle all local difficulties, 
sent on the same day to Colfax to pre- | and it is Governor Kellogg’s desire to 
vent further disturbance and assist the |do so, if possible, without the aid of 
authorities of the Kellogg government. | Federal authority. 

Meanwhile, Governor Kellogg has CONCLUSIONS. 
aroused himself to the adoption of more| In view of the history of affairs in the 
decided and positive measures to punish | State of Louisiana, it must be conceded 
offenders and to suppress the disorder | 0n every hand that the situation there is 
and violence which reign in different | most lamentable, and that all parties are 
portions of the State. Steps have been | deeply implicated in acts of fraud, or 
taken looking to the trial of McEnery | violence, or usurpation, and that there 
himself for State treason, and likewise “lever was a worse, or more difficult, or 
to reduce to subjection the malcontents | more troubled state of affairs in any 
who are sympathizing and acting with | commonwealth since the foundation of 
him throughout the State. | the Federal Government. 

Yet, on the other hand, now as we are | The Senate of the United States, after 
writing, the information is received that |a two months’ investigation and discus- 
skirmishing between the citizens and a sion, and after being earnestly urged by 
body of men under De Blanc on the one the President to do something for the 
side, and Badger with his men—police- establishment of order and peace in that 
men from New Orleans, called Metro- | State, permitted the session to expire 
politans—on the other, has been going | without any legislation on the subject. 
on all day (May 7) in and around St.|They were told, and the country was 
Martinsville, but without much result, | told beforehand, that the Administra- 
From Brashear the news comes that the | tion, if not otherwise directed by Con- 
boats have been seized by the citizens so gress, would continue in the future, as 
that the United States troops destined it had in the past, to recognize and sup- 
for St. Martinsville can get no further port the government which had been, or 
transportation; and that, in fact, the |should be, recognized by the courts in 
whole Bayou Teche country is under the that State. 
surveillance of well-organized bands of | Now, the President has been blamed— 
citizens. In the city of New Orleans, | 1. For not recognizing the McEnery 
the mob, on the night of the 6th of May, | government. 
broke into the gun-shops and supplied | 2. For supporting the Kellogg govern- 
themselves with arms, against which, it | ment, from the first. 
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8. For permitting United States troops 
to enforce the void and illegal orders 
of Judge Durell. 

4, For not suspending action in the 
recognition of either government until 
the committee of citizens from New Or- 
leans could reach Washington and lay 
before him and before Congress their 
version of the case. 

5. For continuing even now to sup- 
port the Kellogg government. 

6. For interfering in any sense, or in 

_ any manner whatever, in the State affairs 
of Louisiana. 

7. For not interfering more earnestly, 
even to declaring martial law and the 
setting up of a supreme military govern- 
ment. 

8. For the massacre of the negroes at 
Colfax. 

9. For the present turbulence and vio- 
lence of the State. 

But let us pause and ask every candid 
man, be he Democrat or Republican, to 
say what the President was to do in the 
premises? What could he do in view of 
the facts which from time to time have 
been presented before him? 

Suppose he had at once recognized the 
McEnery government, and the next day 
it had appeared that the courts had pro- 
nounced in favor of the Kellogg govern- 
ment—as they did repeatedly—he would 
then have been in conflict with the 
authority of the judiciary, and would 
have been denounced as a usurper. 

And suppose he had refused to have 
the United States troops employed to ex- 
ecute the orders of the courts, he would 
then have been, himself, in contempt 
and violation of the enforcement law, 
and rendered himself liable to impeach- 
ment. 

And suppose he had stayed all pro- 
ceedings and listened to the committee 
of citizens, who proposed to wait upon 
him from New Orleans, in the in- 
terest of the McEnery government, 
would he have had any more light, or 
could he have acted, finally, otherwise 
than he has done, especially in view of 
the fact that Congress was all the time 
in session, and it was for them to hear 

















and investigate, while he had nothing 
left him to do but to act in conformity 
with the decrees and mandates of the 
courts, and with existing laws, and could 
not swerve from their execution, even 
for a day, without a dereliction of 
duty? 

And did he not urge Congress not to 
leave him without someaction® Did he 
not entreat them to express their will, 
with a full and assured implication that 
he would execute that will, whether it 
should or should not accord with his own 
views? 

Did not Congress know all that he 
knew about the state of affairs in Louis- 
iana, and were they not advised that if 
left to himself the President would pur- 
sue the course upon which he had en- 
tered? 

In whatever light, then, we may put 
the case, wesee not how the Administra- 
tion is to be justly blamed for the state 
of things in Louisiana, or for what it 
has done or proposes to do in the prem- 
ises, 

If the Senate of the United States, 
after spending a whole session over the 
case, were not themselves sufiiciently 
prepared to take any decided action, or 
did not clearly see their right to do so, 
how is it possible for the Administration 
to assume to be wiser than the Senate, 
or to assume the prerogatives of the 
Senate and of Congress, which they 
themselves refused to exercise? 

And suppose the President had at- 
tempted before, or should now under- 
take to go behind the decrees and man- 
dates of the courts in Louisiana, and 
pronounce upon the facts, and judge 
such decrees and mandates to be null 
and void, and therefore he would not 
support them. If he might dothis in one 
case he might do it in all, and then what 
would be the outcry against him from 
one end of the land to the other? 

There is, then, but one other supposi- 
tion remaining; it is that of setting upa 
military government and declaring mar- 
tial Jaw. If the President should do 
this, what a storm of indignation would 
sweep over the country! 
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What, then, is to be gained by a mere 
partisan controversy and partisan com- 
plaints of the Administration, in pro- 
found difiiculties like these? It is the 
prerogative of the patriot, at sucha time, 
to rise above mere party considerations, 
and in place of perpetual fault-finding, 
endeavor to seek some _ practicable 
method of meeting the crisis and solving 
a problem of so much political danger, 
in theescape from whichthecountry hasa 
vital and commen interest. And if such 
a journal as the New York Tribune, sin- 
cere in desiring to atone for its own 
past follies, would now substitute some 
sound political wisdom, in the place of 
itsfrequent denunciations of the Admin- 
istration, it might yet indulge some hope 
of regaining the wide respect it once en- 


joyed, but which now seems gone for. 
ever ! 

But whether the Administration shall 
have the support of this party, or of that 
of this paper or of that in the country, it 
is plain that it has but one course to 
pursue, and that is to maintain the Con- 
stitution and the laws as they stand upon 
the statute book, leaving to Congress the 
Federal legislation, to the courts their 
judicial authority, and reserving to itself 
those wise and just powers which it may 
lawfully exercise for the promotion of 
the common interest and the welfare of 
the whole people! 

The recital of the foregoing facts has 
so trespassed upon our space that the 
suggestion of remedies must be post- 
| poned to another occasion. 








NEWSPAPERS—THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


The acrimony, denunciation, slander, 
spite, misrepresentationand malevolence 
which characterized the newspapers that 
opposed the Republicans in the late Presi- 
dential campaign, have raised the ques- 
tion in some minds whether a free press 
is not an evil that ought to be abated. 
Timid persons have feared that anarchy 
would result from such freedom of jour- 
nalism, and insist that stronger checks 
than our present laws of libel ought to 





be imposed on the utterances of news- 
papers. But we differ from these appre- 
hensive critics; we advocate the freedom 
of speech and of the press which pre- 
vails in this country. 

We are not blind to the abuses con- 
nected with it, but regard them as of 
that character that time soon corrects, 
and that the commotion and excitement 
which they often unnecessarily occasion 
are far preferable to the stagnation of 
despotism or the gloomy quiet of tyranny. 
The errors and misstatements of partisan 
newspapers are soon overcome, and the 
high character of pure and worthy men 
is not impaired. Three of our most il- 
lustrious Presidents have gone through 
the ordeal of personal and political on- 
slaught without ever even once condes- 


unscrupulous libellers. And are the 
names of Jefferson, Madison, and Grant 
any the less bright and revered on ac- 
count of the calumnies to which they 
have been subjected? Agitation may 
often arise when the public good does 
not require it, but it should not be pro- 
scribed by law ary further than is done 
by judicious enactments against libel. 

We must not forget the transcendent 
advantages of a mighty instrument in 
consequence of some incidental and tem- 
porary evils. Tyranny has always had 
an instinctive aversion to printing, asis 
illustrated in the history of all states 
and nations where it prevails. We shall 
only cite, however, an instance in Vir- 
ginia. In 1672, among other ‘‘enquiries” 
sent from England to Sir William Berke- 
ley, Governor of Virginia, was the fol- 
lowing: 

‘‘What course is taken about instruct- 
ing the people within your government in 
the Christian religion, and what provi- 
sion is there made for the paying of your 
ministry?” 

The Governor answers in these words: 


‘““The same course that is taken in 
England, out of towns—every oue ac- 
cording to his ability instructing his 
children. We have forty-eight parishes, 








cending to notice their vindictive and 


and our ministers are well paid, and, by 
my consent, should be better if they 
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would pray oftener and preach less. But 
of all other commodities, so of this, the 
worst are sent us, and we had few that 
we could boast of until the persecution in 
Cromwell’s tyranny drove divers worthy 
men hither. But, I thank God, there are 
no free schools nor printing, and I hope 
we shall not have them these hundred 
years, for Jearning has brought disobe- 
dience and heresy and sects into the 
world, and printing has divulged them 
and libels against the best government. 
God keep us from both.”? (Hening’s Sta- 
tutes at Large of Virginia, vol. ii, 517.) 

“Eleven years after, in 1683, John 
Buchner was called before Lord Cul- 
pepper and his council for printing the 
laws of 1680 without his Excellency’s 
license, and the printer was ordered to 
enter into bond in £100 ‘not to print any 
thing thereafter until his Majesty’s plea- 
sure should be known.’ There was no 
printing in Virginia from this time till 
1733, when the laws of the colony were 
put to press.’ (Lbid, vol. ii, 518.) 

Sir William Berkeley’s despotic in- 
stincts were not mistaken when he re- 
garded the printing press as a power in- 
herently averse to oppression. It is, 
indeed, a bulwark of freedom that can- 
not be destroyed; an agent in the great 
march of progress that will not retro- 
grade; a barrier to tyranny that will 
resist its endeavors and overpower its 
attacks. The art of printing has, in an 
unprecedented manner, contributed to 
the enlightenment of the world, and will 
ever conspicuously and efficiently aid in 
its ultimate regeneration. Its efforts in 
favor of the human race are unceasing, 
and may well cause tyrants—whether of 
the mind or body—to tremble for the 
supremacy they have arrogated over com- 
mon sense and common understanding. 

This invention, ever since its discovery 
by the immortal triad, John Gutten- 
burg, John Faust, and Peter Scheeffer, 
has exerted an immense influence on hu- 
man affairs, and has found bold and 
fearless hands to array it in opposition 
to oppression. The printing of the wri- 
tings of the Protestant reformers of the 
sixteenth century, gave them incalcula- 
ble advantages over their prececessors 
in preaching against Romish abomina- 
tions. D’Aubigné, speaking of Luther, 
Says : 

“His voice was not confined within 





the limits of Wittemberg, and if he did 
not find missionaries to carry his in- 
structions to distant parts, God had pro- 
vided him with a missionary of a new 
kind. Printing was destined to supply 
the place of preachers of the Gospel. 
The press was to constitute a battery 
which should open a breach in the Ro- 
man fortress. The mine had been charged 
by Luther, and the explosion shook the 
edifice of Rome to its foundation.” (His- 
tory of the Great Reformation, p. 144) 

The first book ever published, with 
movable types, was put to press in the 
city of Mentz, in 1450, by Faust and Gut- 
tenburg, and twenty-three years after- 
wards Martin Luther saw the light. On 
the 6th of October, 1520, was published 
his famous tract on the** Babylonian Cap- 
tivity of the Church,’’ and became a most 
prominent means of the theological rev- 
olution, which took place at that time. 
The astonishing difference introduced 
into literature, by printing, may be con- 
ceived when we know that before its dis- 
covery the publication of works that can 
now be accomplished, with ease, in four 
months, would then have required eight 
thousand years! and the price then paid 
for fifty volumes will, at this day, pur- 
chase two thousand. 

Thomas Carlyle, in his review of Long- 
champ and Wagnieére’s ‘‘Memoirs of Vol- 


taire,” has a striking passage where he . 


contrasts a conqueror, or rather devas- 
tator, and an artisan, or more properly, 
a universal benefactor. 

‘When Tamerlane,’ he says, “had 
finished building his pyramid of seventy 
thousand skulls, and was seen ‘standing 
at the gate of Damascus, glittering in 
steel, with his battle-axe on his shoulder,’ 
till his fierce hosts filed out to new vic- 
tories and newcarnage,the pale on-looker 
might have fancied that nature was in 
her death throes, for havoc and despair 
had taken possession of the earth, the 
sun of manhood seemed setting in seas 
of blood. Yet, it might be, on that very 
gala day of Tamerlane, a little boy was 
playing nine-pins in the streets of Mentz, 
whose history was more important to 
men than that of twenty Tamerlanes. 
The Tartar Khan, with his shaggy de- 
mons of the wilderness, ‘passed away 
like a whirlwind,’ to be forgotten for- 
ever; and that German artisan has 
wrought a benefit which is yet immeasur- 
ably expanding itself, and will continue 
to expand itself through all countries, 
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and through all times. What are the 
conquests and expeditions of the whole 
corporation of captains, from Walter, 
the pennyless, to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
compared with these ‘movable types’ of 
Johannes Faust??? (Carlyle’s Miscella- 
nies, p. 1438.) 

In the United States the potency and 
fecundity of these ‘‘movable types” is a 
matter at once of surprise and congratu- 
lation. It is indicative both of freedom 
and intelligence, of prosperity and 
knowledge. In no country can liberty 
flourish where the action of printing is 
crippled by monkish fears and kingly 
terror. The energy of such a people is 
withered, and their minds rendered un- 
congenial for the reception of advanced 
and progressive ideas. Truescience be- 
comesa languishing exotic, which droops 
for the nourishment of its native earth, 
while error, and its attendant evils, seem 
to be the only plants indigenous to the 
soil. These different effects may be seen 
by a comparison of our own country with 
Spain, as she has been, though now at- 
tempting, andit is too much to be feared, 
in vain, to attain republican institutions. 
Here, our libraries teem with almost 
every variety of human knowledge; there, 
the meagre shelves are scantily filled 
with the theologic lore of Gothic ages, 
obsolete works on pharmacy, or the lives 
of the visionary saints of Catholicism. 
This barren desert of reading is diver- 
sified with only a small number of oases, 
and but for the witty Don Quixote, and 
some kindred and dramatic works of for- 
mer days, the Spaniard would vainly 
seek for mirth or amusement in his closet. 

The effects of the press are nowhere so 
visible as in the United States. Millions 
of newspapers are daily struck off and 
distributed in every nook and corner of 
the Union. They are placed in the hands 
of two great parties, who rigidly scan 
every act of their opponents, and un- 
mask all corruption, however trivial or 
small. Nothing wrong can escape the 
keenness of their scrutiny or the sever- 
ity of their censure. The actions of 
rulers, whether public or private, im- 
portant or unimportant, are criticised 








No man can be a candidate for any con- 
siderable office without passing through 
an ordeal of newpaper examination, 
Nor when his election is gained is he 
less under the dominion of the press, 
He knows that he is still narrowly ob- 
served, and that every official word and 
deed of his will go before the people for 
their approval or denunciation. Thus 
situated, our rulers are eminently amen- 
able to the popular will. and if they out- 
rage or defy the behests of their constit- 
uents, debasement from office is the fate 
which will overtake them. So much 
was Thomas Jefferson, the most abused 
man of his day, impressed with the im- 
portance of newspapers, that in a letter 
to Colonel E. Carrington he says: 


‘*T am persuaded myself that the good 
sense of the people will always be found 
to be the best army. They may be led 
astray for a moment, but will soon cor- 
rect themselves. The people are the 
censors of their governors; and even 
their errors will tend to keep these to 
the true principles of their institution. 
To punish these errors too severely would 
be to suppress the only safeguard of the 
public liberty. The way to prevent 
irregular interpositions of the people is 
to give them full information of their 
affairs through the channel of the public 
papers, and to contrive that those papers 
should penetrate the whole mass of the 
people. The basis of our government 
being the opinion of the people, the very 
first object should be to keep that right, 
and were it left me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news- 
papers, or newspapers without a govern- 
ment, I should not hesitate a moment to 
choose the latter.”?> (Memoir, Correspond- 
ence, &c., of Thomas Jefferson, vol. ii, 
84-85. ) 

In a letter to John Adams, dated Sep- 
tember 4, 1823, the same eminent states- 
man observes: 


‘The light which has been shed on 
mankind by the ‘art of printing’ has 
eminently changed the condition of the 
world. As yet that light has dawned on 
the middling classes only of the men in 
Europe. The kings and the rabble, of 
equal ignorance, have not yet received 
its rays; but it continues to spread, and 
while printing is preserved it can no 
more recede than the sun return on its 
course. A first attempt to recover the 
right of self-government may fail, so 


with watchful vigilance and caution.| may a second, third, &c.; but as a 
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younger and more instructed race comes 
on, the sentiment becomes more and 
more intuitive, and a fourth, a fifth, or 
more subsequent one of the ever-renewed 
attempts will ultimately succeed. In 
France, the first effort was defeated by 
Robespierre, the second by Bonaparte. 
the third by Louis XVIII. and his holy 
allies. Another is yet to come, and all 
Europe, Russia excepted, has caught the 
spirit; and all will attain representative 
government more or less_ perfect.’ 
(Memoir, &c., vol. iv, 378.) 

Provided with such vehicles of infor- 
mation and knowledge as newspapers, 
with all their shortcomings, we are more 
securely situated than any other state 
or nation of ancient or modern times. 
Greece and Rome had no other means of 
recording and diffusing intelligence than 
the stylus and parchment—methods so 
expensive and so very slow that the 
masses of the people could never make 
them available. How widely different 
is it in this flourishing Republic! Here 
the poorest mechanic may have correct 
ideas on politics and government, and 
can vie with the wealthiest citizen in his 
knowledge of the acts and abilities of 
“the higher powers.’? The log hamlet 
of poverty is illuminated by the sun of 
science, as well as the costly palace of 
opulence. In short, if we contemplate 
our situation, notwithstanding Modoc 
warfare, and Louisiana barbarism, we 
may, without vain boasting, pronounce 
it superior to that of any other nation 
upon earth. Nor need we fear for the 
duration of our Republic, but may adopt 
the language of Ariosto: 

“Et e per questo il gran Motor contento, 

the non gli sia alcun termine prescritto, 
Ma duri prosperando in megliv sempre, 
Fin che si volga il ciel ne le sue tempre.” 
— “Orlando Furioso,” Canto iii, stan. 44. 

Or, as we shall render the sentiments, 
somewhat imperfectly, into English 
verse: 

The mighty Being who rules earth and skies, 
Beholds our Government with well pleased eyes; 
‘to its duration He has fixed no bounds, 

But wills that while the stars pursue their rounds 


It shall endure, and prosper more and more, 
And spread its blessings unto ev’ry shore! 





THE INDEPENDENT PREss.—We ad- 
mire independence wherever found. It 
is so rarely met in society that when we 
note it, we are willing to give it due 
credit. We refer to genuine indepen- 














dence of character, not that sickly senti- 
mentalism which affects the name with- 
out possessing any of its attributes. We 
are suspicious of the man who is con- 
tinually proclaiming his independence. 
We too often find hima miserable toady- 
ist wearing for his own selfish pur- 
poses a cloak to hide his real designs. 
Just so with what is falsely called ‘‘the 
independent press.’? During the late 
campaign a number of Democratic sheets 
assumed the name of independent jour- 
nals. The mere assumption of a name 
has not changed their character. They 
are as Democratic to-day as they were 
when Democracy ruled the land. If fa- 
miliarity with blackguardism, slander, 
falsehood and mean abuse of everything 
that emenates from a Republican admin- 
istration insures their independence, they 
possess it in a marked degree. But if 
honest criticism, friendly advice, encour- 
agement when deserved, and a patriotic 
desire to protect and advance the in- 
terests of the nation are characteristic 
of true independence, they have failed 
to come even within its shadow. 

The New York Tribune is an illustrious 
example of this newly fledged indepen- 
dent journalism that pretends to sit in 
impartial judgment on the political af- 
fairs of the nation. When the Tribune 
was friendly to the Repubiican party it 
was an independent journal, and as such 
wielded a powerful influence throughout 
theland. But the moment it changed its 
character, it ceased to be independent. 
As an organ of the party, it freely crit- 
icised, condemned, and advised, but its 
tone was friendly, and its readers were 
impressed with the fact that its ap- 
parent severity at times was prompted 
by its intense desire to strengthen, 
purify and enlarge the Republican party. 
We admired its independence because 
we deemed it thoroughly honest. But 


when it abandoned the support of the 
Republican party, and followed with 
blind devotion its ambitious founder in 
his erratic struggle for the Presidency, 
it lost its sterling independence of char- 
acter, and from the most influential jour- 
nalon the continent, it has fallen so low 
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that it is questionable whether, under its 
present management—unless it receives 
the hearty support of the Democracy—it 
can survive the Administration which it 
sought to defeat. Yetit daily prates of 
its independence, and endeavors by its 
unmeasured abuse of the Republican 
party, to convince the people that it is 
honest in its claims and convictions, 
We speak of the New York T'ribune be- 
cause it is the best representative of the 
class of journals that have entered upon 
a systematic attack of the Administra- 
tion under the cover of *‘ independent 
journalism.” They hope to establish a 
new party, or to reorganize the Demo- 
cratic party, so as to gain control of the 
Government. This is the extent of their 
independence. It means nothing more 
than a license to abuse, slander, misre- 
present and cripple the Administration. 
If its influence was equal to its pre- 
sumption, itspower might be felt; but 
the honest thinking men of the nation 
understand it too well to be led astray 
by its false teachings. ‘The so-called 
‘*independent press ’’ can do no harm, 
for its purposes are so clearly manifest 
that it can do nothing towards changing 
public opinion. ; 

We have independent journals through- 
out the land. They make nopretensions 
to this element of character, but their 
columns bespeak its presence. If they 
criticise public measures that do not 
meet their approval, they do it kindly, 
suggesting such changes as wisdom, expe- 
rienee, or statesmanlike policy may dic- 
tate. 

They recognize the fact that parties, 
like individuals, have faults, and that 
mistakes may be committed without 
implying fraud or corruption in the 
party making them. They point out 
these faults, endeavor to correct them, 
and lend their powerful influence to- 
wards building up a pure healthy senti- 
ment within the party that they deem 
best calculated to advance the interests 
of the nation. They advocate the cause 
of the Republican party, not because its 
ascendency secures office to their friends, 
or patronage to their columns, but be- 








cause they see in the party that has done 
so much towards advancing American 
civilization the only effective organiza- 
tion before the people to keep what has 
already been gained, and to gain for the 
Republic still higher honors in the future, 

Independent journalism of this char- 
acter reflects credit on the profession, 
and tends to the elevation of American 
pelitics. The party that receives its sup- 
port and draws its inspirations from 
these fountain-heads of patriotic public 
sentiment need fear nothing from the 
attacks of an opposition that draws its 
life from the soured and embittered rem- 
nants of the Democratic party. 





TRAVELERS ON Foor.—Tne United 
States Supreme court recently decided 
that a policy of insurance against the 
perils of travel by public or private con- 
veyance does not cover the case of aman 
who is beaten to death by highwaymen 
robbers, while walking at midnight to 
his home, several miles distant from a 
railway station. The Court held that 
walking is not traveling by public or 
private conveyance, these terms suggest- 
ing the use of a vehicle or a vessel. 





COLORED SoLDIERS.—Tnhe recent act 
of March 3, 1873, in relation to bounty 
&c., to colored soldiers, applies only to 
soldiers who enlisted prior to July 18, 
1864, and who were denied bounty on ae- 
count of slavery. Substitutes and 
drafted men are not entitled to any 
bounty under this law, nor are the heirs 
of deceased soldiers, as this act makes 
no provision for them. The following 


is the law: 

‘An act to place colored persons who 
enlisted in the army on the same foot- 
ing as Other soldiers, as to bounty and 
pension. 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United Stutes of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
colored persons who enlisted in the army 
during the late war, and who are now 
prohibited from receiving bounty and 
pension, on account of beiug borne on the 
rolls of their regiments as ‘slaves,’ shall 
be placed on the same footing, as to 
bounty and pension, as though they had 
not been slaves at the date of their en- 
listment.”?> Approved March 3, 1873. 
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Washington, Adams, and Franklin 
were necessary to the success of the Kev- 
olution. Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 
procured the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Lincoln, Seward, and Stanton, we 
are accustomed to say, carried usthrough 
the war of the rebellion. And it is no 
less true that Seward, Weed, and Gree- 
ley more than any others, laid the foun- 
dations of the great Republican party. 

William H. Seward and his able cOadju- 

tors, Thurlow Weed and Horace Gree- 

ley, were the leaders in the political cru- 
sade that was to rescue the Government 
from its subserviency to the slave power. 
It was for this object that the distin- 
guished ‘firm ” of Seward, Weed, and 
Greeley was formed. Opposition to 
slavery was a feeble affair until the head 
of the ‘‘firm” brought it into the Whig 
party. Mr. Webster said of Alexander 
Hamilton, ‘‘He touched the dead corpse 
of the public credit and it sprang upon 
its feet.”” So when William H. Seward 
ealled freedom and slavery into the arena 
of politics, the anti-slavery cause was 
born to a new life. 

When Mr. Seward was elected Gov- 
ernor of the Empire State, in 1838, the 
‘irrepressible conflict’? was begun. It 
assumed a portentous shape, when, in 
1849, he entered the Senate of the United 
States, and proclaimed the doctrine of a 
“higher law”? to a terrified and faithless 
Congress. It soon claimed the chief 
place in all debates. It could no longer 
be abandoned by the press, overlooked 
by the pulpit, or crowded from the plat- 
form. Mr. Seward’s words aroused the 
sentiment of freedom. Mr. Greeley, 
through the Tribune, promulgated Mr. 
Seward’s ideas to the people, while Mr. 
Weed organized them into a party. 
Neither Mr. Greeley nor Mr. Weed ever 
came up to the full measure of faith that 
possessed Mr. Seward. He put Fidelity 
at the head of the cardinal virtues in 
politics as in every thing else. The lack 
of it in his associates and followers gave 
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him more pain than any defeats. In 
every relation of life, for three score 
years and ten, he illustrated this virtue, 
and died entitled to the only epitaph he 
coveted, “‘He was faithful.’? And like 
John Quincy Adams, in whose footsteps 
he delighted to follow, ‘‘he died content.”’ 
Thurlow Weed, as the editor of the Al- 
bany Journal, and as the greatest politi- 
cian this country ever knew, maintained 
the second place in the great ‘firm ”’ of 
Seward, Weed, and Greeley. Mr. Weed 
assumed the control of all mere party af- 
fairs. With these Mr. Seward had noth- 
ing to do. He frequently differed with 
Mr. Weed, but where no principle was 
involved, submitted to his judgment. 
Mr. Seward predicted the nomination of 
Mr. Lincoln, at Chicago, in 1860, while 
Mr. Weed was over-confident of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s success. In 1856 Mr. Weed and 
Mr. Greeley, both apparently lacking 
faith in the people, consented to the: 
nomination of an adventurer for the 
Presidency instead of the true leader of 
the Republican party. While the ‘‘firm’” 
existed the senior and junior members. 
acquiesced in the nominations made by 
Mr. Weed. Indeed, it is difficult to de- 
termine now which of the two partners 
more highly appreciated the genius in 
this particular line of the ‘“‘dictator.’’ 
Of Mr. Weed, in a later and more im- 
portant role, Mr. Seward (referring to 
Mr. Weed’s visit to Europe during the- 
dark days of war,) wrote as follows: 
“The civil war brought to light many 
interesting phenomena. Among them 
was the appearance at European courts. 
of a self-educated American gentleman, 
without any diplomatic or even commer- 
cial functions, introduced by our repre- 
sentatives there simply as an intelligent 
American citizen who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of hisGovernment. This citizen,. 
cordially received by the ministers at 
London and Paris, by the leading states- 
men and by the ruling classes, was con- 
sulted with upon international questions 
of the most grave and delicate character. 
By his gentle, truthful, and loyal conver- 
sation he subdued animosities, relieved 
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misapprehensions, and, in a large degree, 


restored cordiality between countries 


which, on his arrival there, 
the point of alienation.” 


Mr. Greeley’s letters which are in- 


cluded in this article show how high an 
estimate he placed upon Mr. Weed’s 
abilities as a politician and statesman. 

President Lincoln, equally with Mr. 
Seward, looked to Mr. Weed for counsel 
when, as often during the war, he met 
with difficulties hard to surmount. It 

yas Mr. Lincoln’s habit in such times 
to telegraph Mr. Weed to come to Wash- 
ington from Albany or New York, per- 
haps at an hour’s notice. He often spent 
the day with the President, coming and 
returning by night, regardless of his age 
and infirm health. His services in these 
exigencies were often invaluable to Mr. 
Lincoln. As there was a lack of sym- 
pathy between Mrs. Lincoln and Mr. 
Weed, his social visits to the White 
House were not frequent. 

How for forty years Mr. Weed guided 
and controlled conventions aH the world 
knows. Ilis crowning effort, probably, 
in this sphere of politics was in the nom- 
ination of Governor Dix at the Repub- 
lican State Convention of 1872. The 
writer met Mr. Greeley while this con- 
vention was in session, and in convers- 
ing on its prospects and the presence of 
Mr. Weed at its sessions, Mr. Greeley 
remarked with asad significance, ‘* the 
old man wouldn’t have been there if I 
hadn’t been running.’”? The nomination 
of Dix blasted Mr. Greeley’s hopes of 
New York. 

In the earlier political struggles—in 
the days of Jackson and Van Buren— 
Edwin Croswell, editor of the Albany 
Argus, was Mr.Weed’s great antagonist. 
So bitter and personal was the warfare 
between them, that for twenty years 
libel suits were frequently resorted to by 
both parties... The writer remembers 


Mr. Croswell when he lived in a palatial 
house, rode in his carriage, and carried 
a gold-headed cane; while Mr. Weed oc- 
cupieda hired house, smoked cigars that 
cost “two for a cent,’ and for his only 
recreation went on his crutches to see 
the famous steamboats of those days 


ee ; 
seemed on | both able 


;country had then ever known, 


leave the Albany pier for New York. 
| But the time came when Mr. Weed, 
and willing, rendered great 
assistance in business to Mr. Croswell 
| and otherwise befriended his old enemy, 
Mr. Weed was now rich, and Mr. Cros- 
well was poor. Their conditions were re- 
versed. Politically Mr. Weed was a 





reconciliation was 
friendship secure. 
Had opportunity offered it would not 
have been Mr. Weed’s fault if the an- 
cient cordiality between himself and Mr, 
Greeley had not been likewise restored. 
Mr. Greeley’s unexpected death, it is 
believed, only prevented it. As an edi- 
tor and politician, Horace Greeley was an 
apprentice to Mr. Weed before he was a 
member of ‘‘the firm of Seward, Weed and 
Greeley.’’ Mr. Weed took him from the 


perfect and their 





lease in 1888 and made him the editor 


of the most influential newspaper this 
Mr. 
Seward was at the time the rising states- 
man of his generation. The intimacy 
between Mr. Seward and Mr. Greeley 
became like that of brothers. Their re- 
gard for each other amounted to affec- 
tion. The Governor of the State of New 
York was sometimes the guest of Mr. 
Greeley’s very humble home, receiving 
the same hospitalities that would have 
been accorded to a poor journeyman 
printer. The Executive Mansion at Al- 
bany always had room for Mr. Greeley, 
and no man was more welcome there. 
It was Mr. Greeley’s greatest delight, 
however, to have the Governor come 
to New Yorkand passaSaturday night at 
his house ‘‘to have a good talk.” These 
“talks”? were kept up a good part of the 
night and resumed soon aftér ‘‘cock- 
crowing”? on Sunday morning. This 
was before Mr. Greeley had attained his 
great eminence as editor of the J'ribune. 
Mr. Seward continued down to a late 
day to hold Mr. Greeley in high esteem, 
and was probably the first to charac- 
terize him as “the later Franklin.” 
* Who,” said Senator Seward, ‘‘ever 
made almanacs but Franklin and Gree- 





ley??? Alluding to Parton’s ‘ Life of 


power—Mr. Croswellacipher. But their’ 
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Horace Greeley,’”’ the Senator remarked 
that full justice had not been done to the 


subject by Mr. Parton. ‘I had hoped” 
said Mr. Seward, ‘* to write thelife of Mr. 
Greeley, myself, some day, as a labor of 
love,” and then herun aparalle! with the 
two ‘‘philosophers.’”’ ‘*But,’’ said a lis- 
tener,‘‘Greeley has some striking weak- 
nesses.” *‘Sohad Franklin,”’ rejoined Mr. 
Seward, and added,‘‘the faults of great 
men drop out in history.” 

Mr. Greeley’s devotion to Henry Clay 
is well known. Heseemed to have more 
heartin Mr. Clay’s “American System’? 
than in Mr. Seward’s “‘Irrepressible Con- 
flict.”? In 1850, when Mr. Seward needed 
the unreserved support of his coadjutors, 
Mr. Greeley favored the ‘compromise’? 
of Mr. Clay. When men applied to Mr. 
Clay for light on the subject of the ta- 
riff, he was in the habit of sending the 
inquirers to Llorace Greeley, as “‘the best 
informed man inthe world.’’? Mr. Gree- 
ley was not insensible to such marks of 
appreciation. 

One of Mr. Greeley’s associates says, 
in a private letter, in July, 1858: 

“Greeley feels that he has been neglect- 
edand never appreciated by our friend at 
Auburn: he feels that he has been opposed 
in his reasonable ambition by the dicta- 
tor at Albany. He knows that he was 

taken to the very hearts of Fremont and | 
his advisers, and had the assurance of a | 


Cabinet office under the Californian if | 


he was elected.”’ 

‘* Office, oflice, nothing but office!’ said 
Mr. Lincoln, mournfully, on one of his 
weary days. And no man was more in- 
tolerant of office-seekers and office-holders 
than Horace Greeley. General Cass, by 
the way, hada likeaversion to office. It | 
issaid that while he was Secretary of State | 


he was in the habit of lecturing the ap- | 
plicants for places in his department on | 


the evils of office-seeking, saying: ‘‘It | 
will be the ruin of the country; it was 
not soinmyday.”? President Buchanan 
had no personal liking for Cass, and took 
delight in repeating the story of the 
veteran’s antipathy to office as a good 
joke on the general, who, the President 
said, ‘twas in office before he became of 
age, and hasn’t been out since.”’ 

Mr. Greeley at length began to feel 
that he was not an equal member in the 


firm of Sowa, Weed, and Greeley. He 
chafed under the domineering influence 
of Mr. Weed, who, never seeking oftice 
for himself, did not until too late dis- 
cover Mr. Greeley’s consuming desire 
for political preferment. Mr. Weed 
knew that as a politician Mr. Greeley 
would prove a failure, while as an editor 
his fame would be transcendent, and his 
usefulness immeasurable. Nevertheless 
Mr. Greeley, in 1854, withdrew from the 
firm. His famous letter of withdrawal 
was regarded by Mr. Seward as but a 
temporary ebullition of petulance, such 
as a child might exhibit on being denied 
some hurtful indulgence. It did not 
'raise a doubt, then, of his fidelity. The 
‘event, however, was disastrous to Mr. 
Greeley, and disastrous to some extent 
to the cause he loved. Whatever effect 
it may have had on the fortunes of Mr. 
Seward, it never provoked from him an 
unkind word oract. Notrace of resent- 
;ment ever manifested itself in all his 
|after life ; not even after his defeat at 
Chicago, in 1860, mainly by the efforts of 
| Mr. Greeley. 

Neither was Mr. Greeley entirely un- 
ijust to Mr. Sewartl after these events 
;had occurred. Beforethe war of the re- 
bellion was ended Mr. Greeley began to 
| write its history. ‘tThe American Con- 
flict”’ is, at least, a monument to his in- 
}dustry. Init he deals fairly with Mr. 
|Seward when he alludes to the part he 
{took in the great drama. Of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s speeches, made during the canvass 
for Mr. Lincoln’s election in 1860, he 
said, they ‘t‘were of a remarkably high 
| order, alike in originality, dignity, and 
| perspicuity,’’? and he calls attention to 


| their ‘‘truthful and memorable words.” 
/In the second volume he refers to Mr. 
| Seward’s diplomatic correspondence, in 
which it is said the Secretary of State 
“argued that the rebellion had no pre- 
text that did not grow out of slavery, 
and that it was causeless, objectless,and 
rrational even in view of slavery.” 

A most remarkable tribute to Mr. 
Seward, under the circumstances, is the 
following, written in 1860 by Mr. Gree- 
ley: 
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‘“*Where is the other possible candidate 
for President whose public utterances 
are so replete with a wise humanity, a 
generous philanthropy, a statesmanship 
entitled to the proud designation of 
Christian ? Who else among our emi- 
nent men has an ear so open and a heart 
So responsive to the appeals of the de- 
spised, the outcast, the down-trodden? 

* Among allour livingstatesmen, whose 
speeches and writings, taken as a whole, 
will so largely reward a careful study by 
the great body of our youth as his? 
Whose are so well calculated to make the 
student not only wiser, but nobler and 
better? We have enjoyed a pretty wide 
acquaintance with eminent men, espe- 
cially those of our own country, and we 
are sure if the world at this day contains 
six sincere, genuine democrats—men 
willing and anxious that all shall enjoy 
equal rights, opportunities, and immu- 
nities with themselves—one of these is 
William H. Seward.’’ 

In June, 1860, after the Chicago con- 
vention had been held and Mr. Seward’s 
nomination defeated, Mr. Greeley wrote 
to a friend as follows : 

‘Governor Seward has some great and 
many good qualities, and is the only gen- 
uine democrat I ever knew. He really 
believes in equal rights and equal politi- 
eal franchises for every human being, 
which you and I both know is very rare 
faith. But he is wrong with regard to 
publicexpenditures. * * * * * 
knows how decidedly I differ from him 
on these matters, yet [ should have voted 
for him at Chicago in preference to at 
least one other whose nomination was 
pressed there.”’ 

Mr. Greeley, as is well known, advo- 
cated the nomination of Edward Bates 
at Chicago. Hissuccess inthis direction 
was small. Nevertheless his influence 
with the delegates was sufficient to de- 
tach a considerable number of them 
from the support of Mr. Seward, on the 
specious plea that he could not be elected 
if nominated. Colfax, Wilson, and others 
sustained Mr. Greeley in this view, while 
such men as John A. Andrew, William 
M. Evarts, and Israel Washburne were 


faithful to the end. 

The three greatest journalists of this 
country were, perhaps, Thurlow Weed, 
Horace Greeley, and Henry J. Raymond. 
After Mr. Greeley’s defection, Mr. Ray- 
mond seemed likely to take the vacant 
place inthe “firm.” Although an abler, 

















or at least a more brilliant man than 
Mr. Greeley, he never exerted so wide 
an influence as the editor of the Tribune. 

His services to the Republican party 
were, nevertheless, very great. At the 
Baltimore convention of 1852 he de- 
fended the Seward wing of the Whig 
party with striking ability and courage. 
He was the author of the first address 
of the Republican party, at Pittsburg, in 
1856; and had as early as 1850, in the 
Legislature of New York, taken bold 
grounds in favor of what was then called 
Sewardism. But itis a singular fact that, 
as journalists or editors, neither Mr. 
Weed, Mr. Greeley, nor Mr. Raymond 
gave any efficient support to President 
Lincoln at the beginning of the war. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if the press gener- 
ally did not hinder more than it helped 
the Administration during the early pe- 
riods of the rebellion.* 

Mr. Weed abandoned the editorial 
chairof the Albany Journal, openly avow- 
ing his dissent from the prevailing policy 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration. 

Mr. Greeley, as will be remembered, 
confessed and bitterly repented of some 
of the errors of the Tribune. He, never- 
theless, continued to embarrass the Presi- 
dent to the end, personally and as editor 
ot hisinfluential journal. No one ques- 
tioned his patriotism, or impugned his 
motives. His head and not his heart 
was at fault. 

Mr. Raymond, as editor of the Times, 
was also a thorn in the side of the ad- 
ministration, at one time suggesting a 
sort of coup d’etat to displace the Presi- 
dent and substitute some more efficient 
government than then existed. Thus 
many of the most important plans of the 
administration, civil and military, were 
thwarted by the newspaper press. Mr. 


Raymond early saw the mistake he had‘ 


made. Hesaw plainly that the country 
needed the united support of all classes, 
and that, for the time being, the admin- 
istration represented the country. The 
following is an extract from aletter from 
Mr. Raymond to the writer, dated in 





*A similar remark has been applied to the Judi- 
ciary. 
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1862, after he had changed the course of 


the Times: 

* * * * “The censurevisited upon 
me has not been wholly undeserved. Va- 
rious circumstances combined to take 
me out of the straight line of party ac- 
tion,andI did many things Which might 
very well have alienated my old friends. 
Imade very great blunders in the at- 
tempt to act independent in matters 
where combined action alone can accom- 
plish results. Iam greatly indebted to 
you and other friends fora charitable 
construction of my motives, which have 
not been narrow or selfish. * * * 
Governor Seward is winning golden 
opinions, and even silencing calumny, 
which is the last achievement of a great 
man, = © * = 

“Very truly yours, 

“H. J. RAYMOND.”’ 

Mr. Raymond’s fidelity to the admin- 
istration was for the remainder of his 
life unbroken. Asa member of the 39th 
Congress he was, at critical periods, 
among the President’s chief supporters. 
He was also a delegate to the Philadel- 
phia Loyalists’ convention in 1866, and 
wrote its address. Mr. Raymond, like 
Mr. Greeley, never felt that he was much 
indebted to Mr. Seward or Mr. Weed for 
any political advancement. 

The warfare between the Tribune and 
the Times never ceased. It was, per- 
haps, in its very nature, irrepressible. 
Mr. Raymond’s views are fairly ex- 
pressed in the following letter: 


“NEw York, Sept. 19, 1855. 

“Tam greatly obliged to you for your 
expressions of kindness, and still more 
for what is still rarer, your very just and 
proper appreciation of my position as an 
editor toward the Tribune. I have not 
the least ill will toward Greeley—would 
do anything in his behalf if he would 
permit me, and sincerely regret his set- 
tled and rooted determination to make 
fight with me. I have endeavored from 
the very start to occupy a field different 
from that held by the Tribune, partly be- 
cause I knew that two persons cannot 
ride the same horse, and partly because 
I did not wish to seem to be poaching on 
their manor, and yet this very avoidance 
of offence has been brought against meas 
areproach. But I confess that besides 


this I do not agree with the T'ribune 
either in some of its political theories 
or in its idea of anewspaper. The Times 
Must sail more with the current than 
the Tribune does to have any influence. 














As the organ of Greeley’s personal views 
the 7ribune has great aveight with those 
who agree with him; it is paralyzed for 
the rest of the community. 

“T think more nearly with the London 
Times that the proper sphere of a news- 
paper is to reflect the settled public judg- 
ment, instead of being the organ of one 
man. I never thought or hinted that 
Greeley or the Tribune favored the free- 
love system; but only that they gave im- 
petus to the principles out of which it 
grew—and this I believe. If G. had re- 
monstrated fairly and decently. I would 
cheerfully have explained; but I will not 
yield to his ferocious slang. * * * * 

‘Very truly yours, 
“HH. J. RAYMOND.”’ 

“GEO. E. BAKER, Esq.” 

James Gordon Bennett, editor of the 
Herald, received from President Lincoln, 
soon after his reélection, a nomination 
for the distinguished office of Minister 
Plenipotentiary to France. This ap- 
pointment was made, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, without consulting the Secretary 
of State. It was a surprise to him, as it 
was to the whole country. Mr. Bennett 
declined the office; the public astonish- 
ment subsided and comments ceased. 
But the strangest part of the affair, to 
many persons, was that the nomination 
obtained the prompt and cordial endorse- 
ment of the Tribune, and was otherwise 
sustained by Mr. Greeley. 

Mr. Greeley in conversation gave his 
opinion, or estimate, of men in a style 
peculiarly hisown, Of Mr. A he said, 
“if you were to add him up there would 
not be much to carry.’”? While acknowl- 
edging the talents of a popular clergy- 
man, he remarked in conclusion, ‘‘but he 
is as shallow as a dinner plate.” A 
friend asked Mr. Greeley if, in his debates 
on tariff and free trade. he could not 
leave out the personal attacks on his op- 
ponents. ‘‘No, I hate ’em.” To his 
great free trade antagonist. the editor of 
the Evening Post, he said one day in the 
Tribune, ‘‘Y ou lie, villain.” And in one 
of his hasty letters that got into print 
he called Mr. Raymond ‘‘the little vil- 
lain”—a name readily taken up by Mr. 
Raymond’s enemies. Mr. Greeley’s epis- 
tolary style was as unique as his conver- 
sation. A few of his letters to the 
writer, covering a space of twenty years, 
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are given here to illustrate this vein of | good here. Weed canbe swindled by men 
his character and 4s foundations for the | | whoare fair to his face, but [think he will 


remarks already made. His handwrit- 


| be more cautious hereafter. It is hard 


| for him to realize that men ‘‘ecan smile 


ing to a stranger seems illegible, but @ andsmileand bea villain”—and he loves 


little practice enables one to read it| | those who never seem to oppose his will; 


easily. 
THE SCOTT CAMPAIGN. 


“NEW York, June 29, 1852. 
“My DEAR Str: [ can’t make a pyro- 
technic ten-minute speech. I can’t say 
anything worth hearing unless I have 
time to say it in my own way. I was 
over to Williamsburg last fall and tried 
to say something, but the chairman put 
me down as speaking too long, which 1 
presume was the fact. You must, there- 
fore, excuse ne as unfit for this sort of 
business and call in —— and —— and our 
boys who can melt the 4th of July into 
Lundy’s Lane, and serve it up with Che- 
pultepee for gravy. I am nothing in 
that line. Yours, 
** HORACE GREELEY. 
“GEO. E. BAKER.’’ 


ASPIRATIONS FOR OFFICE, 


“NEw York, April 6, 1854. 

“My DEAR B: J am never consulted 
as to who shall or shall not be nominated 
in this State, and can take no part in 
say ing whoshallor shall not be nominated 
for governor. I have no advice to give, 
certainly not till l am asked. Our great 
men don’t know how strong the tem- 
perance feeling of our State is—how can 
they while they look through colored 
glasses. I don’t bore them with any ad- 
vice—I talk to and with the people. I 
trust we shall not need to have any 
Maine Law nominee for governor—sim- 
ply because I trust the Whigs will take 
up an unequivocal Maine Law man. If 
they don’t we shall have to run one, but 
not this individual. He won’t stand the 
responsibility of ruining a party which 
has shown its abundant ability to ruin 
itself. Besides if I were ever to run for 
any State office, I think I should prefer 
that of lieutenant. I never was partic- 
ularly good at hanging people; and places 
where there is considerable to get and 
little to do are best adapted to the eal- 
ibre of modern patriotism. I should like 
the idea of running for an office without 
the necessity of getting beaten on the one 
hand or being swallowed up in official 
cares and labors on the other. * * 

“Yours, HORACE GREELEY,.”’ 


WEED A GIANT. 


“NEw York, Feb. 8, 1855, 
“FRIEND B: Weed is a giant. I went 
up to Albany to see if I could be of any 
use, but I could not. I could do more 





| but he is, after all, the greatest man we 


have left—Seward not excepted. * * * 
** Lieutenant Governor Raymond is 
quietly and industriously laying pipe for 
the next step. I hope he has been con- 
vinced that he cannot be both the Seward 
and the Hindoo candidate. If he has 
not, Sam will enlighten him on that 
point. Ah well, thestruggle is over and 
I am no longer anybody's partisan. I 
don’t care a button whether Seward 
stops where he is or goes higher. * * 
“Yours, HORACE GREELEY.” 


WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


“NEw York, August 17, 1855. 

“G. E. B: I want to suggest a new 
name for Secretary of State in case we 
concede that office (as I think is best) to 
the Democracy. I propose William C. 
Bryant. You know I don’t like him 
personally nor he me; but [ can’t think 
of any man of greater mark, and [ think 
he is thoroughly honest and capable. 
Depend on it, there are a good many of all 
parties who would proudly and gladly 
vote for him. If we can only keep off 
the ticket names of all who want to be 
put on, [ think we must succeed. And 
I don’t believe there is a man in the 
State who has less idea of being a State 
officer than Bryant. Don’t make us 
swallow Ben Butler if there is any help 
for it. He would go very hard. 

‘*Yours, TIORACE GREELEY.” 


FREMONT, WEED, AND HOPE. 


“NEw York, Nov. 12, 1855. 

‘Yes, I know when I am beaten and 
this is one of the times. I don’t give up 
the future; but we must wait for it. As 
at present advised I incline to John C. 
Fremont for next President ona platform 
composed of a blank sheet of paper. I 
am afraid we shall do even worse than 
that. Just try to print an anti-slavery 
newspaper in this horrible hole for a year 
or two, and if you don’t have it burnt 
into your bones that the country isn’t 
anti-slavery, then talk tome. How many 
even in this State, think you, would give 
one fair day’s work to make Kansas a 
free State. Would you like to risk your 
head on 50,000? I wouldn’t. * 
Weed must go to Washington next 
month. I have already opened the eyes 
of the office-seeking hounds to the fact 
that their cake will be the worst sort of 
dough if they don’t fraternize with us. 
The light strikes them in a new place 
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and it makes quite a difference in their 
music. 
ponents or split them. 

“Yours, HORACE GREELEY.”’ 

BANKS AND RUST. 
‘““WASHINGTON, Feb. 6, 1856. 

“FRIEND BAKER: 
in the case of Banks, and am doing no- 
thing with regard to the minor officers. 
These are far easier to elect than Speak- 
er, so if our friends do a great deal bet- 
ter on these than Speaker, it will, of | 
course, prove that Bi wks could have been 
chosen easier if I had been away. 

“T shallinstitute no suit against Rust. 
I prefer not to invoke any more Wash- 
ington justicethan comes spontaneously. 
Besides I do not seek personal protection 
from any quarter. 

‘Yours, HORACE GREELEY.”’ 

FREMONT AND SUCCESS. 
‘WASHINGTON, March 7, 1856. 

“FRIEND BAKER: This is how I rea- 

son on the Presidential question. Old 


Buck is to be nominated, and will prob- | 


ably be chosen. I don’t feel very much 
interest in carrying the President. But 
Ido want to frighten the Democrats 
enough to make ’em Jet go of Kansas. 
Tam willing to lose the President to save 
Kansas. Now, to nominate Seward is to 
enter a cognovit. Weare beatg@p on the 
start. The gamblers will bet yOu double 

eagles to cucumbers that your candidate | 
isnowhere. I amin favor of Fremont 
as our candidate, with Pollock (proba- 
bly) for Vice. 

Perhaps this or any such ticket may 
break down. I do not warrant it. But 
it would not be beaten at the start. It 
would puzzle ‘and disquiet our adversa- 
ries. It would insinuate in their ears 
that it would not be politic or prudentto 
call upon the Democrats to choose be- 
tween an ancient Federalist aud a kiln- 
dried old eftigy like Old Buck, and a 
young. gallant democrat like Fremont. 
And as [do not want any issue but Kan- 
sas this year, I wouldrather run a Dem 
ocrat thana Whig. I admit that this 
would throw off a few votes to Fillmore, 
butit would give us more from Buchanan, 
and I think it would drive Douglas 
& Co. to give us up Kansas by some 
finesse or other. Look the thing well over. 
I don’t think it would be right in us to 
open this canvass with a virtual confes- 
sion of defeat. Yours, 

‘HORACE GREELEY.”’ 


FREMONT AND VICTORY. 
“New York, July 24, 1856. 
“FRIEND BAKER: You are behind 


the light-house. Fremont will have more 
than 50,000 majority in this State. 


He 


With Weed we can flooy our op- | 


I did my utmost | 


| will come up tothe Highlands even with 
the next man, and pass Albany ahead. 
| West of Palatine Bridge he will take 
| about half the votes, leaving tlie balance 
pretty equally divided between Buchanan 
land Fillmore. I wouldn’t compromise 
jon 49,999, * tg ‘y ig i ii 
‘*Y ours, HORACE GREELEY.” 
FREMONT A CATHOLIC. 
“NEw York, August 17, 1856. 
“FRIEND BAKER: Iam glad to hear 
you still live. Will you be- good enough 
ito communieate a little of your life ‘to 
your neighbors. I am glad but not sur- 
prised that you are opposed to Fremont’s 
coming out witha denial that heis or 
| ever was a Catholic. 
“Yours, HORACE GREELEY.”’ 
A RELIGIOUS ‘‘TRIBUNE.’’ 
“NEW York, April 5, 1858. 
“FRIEND B: I sent up Mayo’s ser- 
mon and had it in the printers’ hands, 
when a council decided that if would be 
better not to put it in the “‘extra ;’* it 
would repel those who want to buy that 
interesting document, &c.; whereupon 
[resigned the getting up of that sheet 
wholly into the hands ef its projectors, 
and Jet them make it what they chose. 
[ don’t edit the revival department of 
the Tribune myself; have written noth- 
ing for it, and said nothing about it ex- 
cept to direct that all denominations be 
treated with fairness therein. If there 
| be any revival movements among the 








liberal denominations I want them 
| chronicled, but I wouldn’t have any made 
|in order to be chronicled. I rejoice in 


any movement calculated to make men 
| better, and see abundant room for more 
such. Yours, 
‘“HORACE GREELEY.” 
LACKS FAITH—SAM HOUSTON. 
“NEw York, April 28, 1859. 

“FRIEND BAKER: I lack faith that 
the anti-slavery men of this country have 
either the numbers or the sagacity requi- 
site to make a President. Ido not be- 
lieve thereare a hundred thousand earn- 
est anti-slavery men even in this State, 
or a million in the Union. If they ever 
do choose a President it will be in spite 
of themselves, and with Gerrit Smith 
and allsuch doing their utmost to throw 
the country into the hands of the slavery 
propaganda as they did in °44, and as 
Gerrit did last fall. Slavery has not an- 
other body of servitors half so useful and 
eflicient as the most rabid Abolitionists., 
I never said I would vote for Crittenden, 
but [am willing to go even lower than 
that—to support Sam Houston, (do you 


*Published during a revival season in New York. 
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know a more unprincipled old wretch?) 
—if I may thereby elect a President in 
opposition to the  slavery-extending 
party. But I don’t expect somuch good 
sense or good luck on our side. I hope 
Seward or Chase will be nominated on 
the platform of 1856, and then I will go 
to work for him with a will, but with a 
perfect certainty that we are to be horri- 
bly beaten. I only want to be in sucha 
shape that when the thing is over I can 
say, ‘‘I told youso.”’ I don’t believe the 
time ever has been, or soon will be, when 
on a square slavery issue the Republi- 
cans could or can poll one hundred elec- 
toral votes. But let her drive. 

“Yours, HouRACE GREELEY.”’ 

FREEDOM AND FREE LAND. 
“MAY 3, 1859. 
“GEORGE: Pennsylvania, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and (I fear) Connecticut and Illi- 
nois are States that could not be carried 
for an anti-slavery man as such. Free 
land might bring us through in all but 
Penpsylvana and Indiana, not in those 
We should be beaten from 5,000 to 10,000 
in Philadelphia on Seward, and, I fear, on 
Chase. I donot say that either of these 
may not be run, but we must first create 
a state of feeling that will justify it. That 
Iam working to produce. 
“Yours, HORACE GREELEY.”’ 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
“NEw York, May 19. 1863. 

“My OLD FRIEND: I do not under- 
stand your boss. I once thought I did. 
I now give him upasan unfathomable 
mystery. That he ought to be damned 
—very severely damned—for not using 
the French proposition to extract from 
Jeff Davis an official ultimatum, is my 
most undoubting conviction. He could 
have done this without compromising 
himself or our Government, and _ its 
value to the Union cause would have far 
exceeded that of a million sober Joe 
Hookers. Buthere is another mischief, 
one that is terribly injuring the loyal 
spirit of the country, which must be 
stopped at once, and you must help me 
give it its quietus.” 

[Enclosed was a newspaper slip recit- 
ing Vallandigham’s charge that Jeff 
Davis offered to capitulate on terms, and 
Lincoln suppressed the fact, &c.] 

“The Woods have been telling the 
story until they almost believe it them- 
selves, and they have completely duped 
Vallandigham, who does not mean to be, 
‘but is, credulous and misled. Enable 
-me to call on Fernando, to produce the 

«documents, or stand forever disgraced. 

“Yours, HORACE GREELEY.”’ 

Thedefeatof the Allies at Austerlitz, in 


.1806,.it is said, caused the death of Wil- 





liam Pitt. On receiving the dispatches 
announcing this great disaster, we are 
told, Mr. Pitt called for a map of Europe 
and retired to his room, desiring to be 
left alone. His reflections were so pain- 
ful as to causea fatal attack upon avital 
organ. Pushing the mapaway from him, 
he remarked, “it will not be wanted 
again for ten years.’”? He died, soon 
after, of a broken heart, exclaiming with 
his latest breath, ‘Oh! my country!’ 
No one now doubts that the results of 
the election of 1872 caused the death of 
Mr. Greeley. Other causes had sapped 
the foundations of his constitution. But 
the defeat and utter rout of the allied 
parties he led gave the fatal blow. His 
wearied and shattered brain now failed in 
its accustomed office, and he saw around 
him only ruin and despair. Like the 
great Prime Minister of England, his 
last words were of his country. ‘‘The 
country is gone!’ was oneof his dying 
exclamations. ‘tHe was not content.” 


Was THE V Dn 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION 
WRONG 2—How soon are we to answer 
this queltion in the affirmative if we 
accept the doctrine laid down by the New 
York Independent, in reference to Louis- 
jana affairs, when it declares : ‘‘Untilan 
insurrection exists against the authority 
of a State, and the President has been 
notified thereof in a legal way, with the 
request that he would wield the Federal 
power for its suppression, he has no right 
of interference, and can not exercise any 
without himself becoming a law-break- 
er.”? 

For by what “legal way”’ did the State 
of Virginia or Alabama, in the late re- 
bellion, ‘trequest”’ the President to wield 
the Federal pdwer for it suppression ? 

As the request was not made in this 
“legal way,’’ and the Federal power was 
not wielded for its suppression, the 
President was therefore the law- breaker, 
and ought, according to this ipsi dizit, 
to have been impeached. Well, we can 
only say this reasoning of the Indepen- 
dent is a little too fast for us, but suppose 
we must console ourselves with the 
thought that this isa day of progress, 
even when that progress is backwards. 
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STATE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. 


The following sketch of.a discussion 
in England on the subject of government 
control of railways will be of interest to 
those agitating the same subject in this 
country: 

On the evening of March 25, the Sta- 
tistical Society of London, (England.) 
Dr. William Farr, the president, in the 
chair, held a discussion upon an impor- 
tant paper previously read by Mr. Bid- 
dulph Martin on the purchase of the 
railways of Great Britain by the State. 
Captain Tyler, one of the Government 
Inspectors of Railways, was first called 
upon to speak. Premising that he at- 
tended the meeting in his private capacity 
simply, he said they were confronted at 
the outset by a question which was really 
at the base of the whole subject, but 
which was too frequently ignored, viz: 
What would happen within such a rea- 
sonable time as it was necessary to look 
forward to, andto think about providing 
for, if the State did not purchase the 
railways. Toreply tothat question they 
must appeal to the experience of the 
past, and look to the indications of the 
present. The experience of the past 
might be briefly stated. Combination 
among a great number of small compa- 
nies had been rapidly effected, and the 
greater part of the railway system was 
already in the hands of a few large com- 
panies. Out of 15.376 miles of railway 
at the end of 1871, 11,058 miles were 
owned or worked by only 15 companies, 
and the remaining 4,318 miles were in 
the hands of 95 companies. Competi- 
tion by sea had been effective in the past, 
and might continue to be so in the 
future, but only to alimited extent; and 
competition by canal would be of little 
avail, even if the whole of the canals 
were freed from the influence or owner- 
ship of the railway companies. Nothing 
as yet iad stayed these companies in their 
course of union and amalgamation, aud 
there was a strong tendency to further 
combination. 

Three railway companies together 





owned or worked 2,685 miles of railway, 
or nearly one-fifth of the mileage of 
England and Scotland, and their joint 
capital amounted to £120,938,190, or more 
than a quarter of the total railway capi- 
tal of England and Scotland. It was 
not too much to assume that before many 
years had passed the country would be 
parceled out into a very moderate num- 
ber of railway districts, and that the 
further progress or amalgamation could 
hardly be doubtful, difficult, or slow. 
Competition between railway companies 
could only be temporary, and although 
it still existed to some extent, it was 
dying out. The amalgamation commit- 
tee of last year had recommended the 
constitution of a special tribunal, to be 
entitled the Railway and Canal Commis- 
sion, and a bill now before Parliament 
sought to give effect to their recommend- 
ations. Sooner or later, however, there 
would be an absolute and universal rail- 
way monopoly, and the question, there- 
fore, was: would the British public pre- 
fer, by State purchase, railway control 
and management by the State, or com- 
plete monopoly by a vast combination of 
railway companies. 

To avoid serious financial disturbances 
in connection with the transfers of the 
roads to the Government, the purchase 
should be effected gradually; and as 
fresh combinations tended to inerease 
the difficulty of doing this, the sooner 
the Government adopted this measure 
the easier would be its execution. Rail- 
ways were also an improving property, 
and there was no reason why in the next 
ten years they might not improve jn value 
as much asin the last ten years. The 
cost of working expenses would ever 
vary with the prices of labor, fuel, and 
material, but there would always be, on 
the whole, animprovement. In the case 
of State purchase there need be no trans- 
fer of ownership as regarded the pro- 
prietary, inasmuch as the same indi- 
viduals who now held the companies’ 
stock might continue to possess, if they 
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desired it, the railway stock of the State. | ties, similarly stated, looked even more 
The change would thus become not! formidable—the government of the In- 
necessarily one of owners but one of) dian empire, forinstance. Those difficul- 
managers. As tothe modeof purchase, ties were less strong when, as he urged, it 
he remarked that it would not be neces-| it was not necessary for the State to as- 
sary to raise at once 600 millions of | sume the charge of more than a small 
money, (about $3,000,000,000,) or to pur-| proportion of the railway system at one 
chase more than the system of one prin-; time, and when they remembered that all 
cipal company. It might fairly be ex-| the organization and machinery wereal- 
pected thata very considerable proportion | ready provided. The organization, more- 
of the proprietary would be content, un-| over, was kept in working order by con- 
der judicious arrangements, to receive | stant duty, and was just as available for 


State paper in place of their company 
paper, and it would only be necessary to 


work under the State as under directors, 
Jltimately, of course, there would bea 


raise by the floating of State railway | railway minister, and a railway council 


stock suflicient money to meet the cash 
payments. There would thus be a partial 
transference of proprietary. That course 
would have to be repeated till the whole 
of the railway system became State prop- 
erty. No further taxation would be 
required, the interest was already pro- 
vided, and the State would obtain pos- 
session and control of a constantly im- 
proving property. It was not generally 
known that the accounts for 1871 showed 
that the average dividends on ordinary 
stocks in that year was (including those 
on which no dividend was paid, viz: 314 
millions sterling, out of 230 millions,) 
5.07 per cent., while the fixed interest on 
stocks and loans preferred to ordinary 
stock (inciuding also those which re- 
ceived no cash payment, viz.: 8 millions 
out of 322 millions) averaged only 4,42 
per cent. 

There was thus a greater certainty as 
to the profit to be derived from the trans- 
action. The second difliculty—that of 
administration—had a most formidable 
aspect in presence of the idea of the 
State suddenly assuming the control of 
15,000 miles of railway, with receipts 
of say, £48,000,000, (about $210,000,000,) 
and a working expenditure out of them 
of £23,000,000, (about $115,000,000,) with 
upwards of 200,000 railway officers and 
servants to supervise, with 875,000,000 
massengers to be carried, 170,000,000 tons 
of goods and minerals to be transported, 
and 180,000,000 miles to be run by trains. 
But there were existing department of 
the State whose duties and responsibili- 














in London, with systems of local man- 
agement at different important points. 
Both central and local councils would 
necessarily be divided into committees 
having special duties in connection with 
traflic, rolling stock, engineering, finance 
and personnel. He asserted that the af- 
fairs of earning and working depart- 
ments of the State were, on the whole, 
better managed and more economically 
conducted than the concerns of railway 
companies, and especially in those parts 
of their business which were carried on 
under the public eye. 

Much of the difficulty in regard to 
rates and fares would disappear in con- 
sequence of the general reduction which 
would be made gradually over the whole 
kingdom, and the traders and manufac- 
turers of the country would be placed in 
a better position for competing with their 
rivals. However undesirable State pur- 
chase might be from various points of 
view, how was it to be avoided? 

Mr. Horatio Lloyd protested strongly 
against the proposal. As to the sensa- 
tional and trival complaints made by Mr. 
Martin and other speakers, of railway 
mismanagement, he thought it was sim- 
ply extraordinary that with the millions 
of miles traversed, the thousands of 
trains running, and the immense num- 
bers of passengers and quantities of 
goods carried, there should be so few 
and such paltry instances forthcoming. 
There was no analogy between the State 
purchase of railways and that of the 
postal and telegraph services, which in 
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comparison were mere trifles; neither 
was there any precedent in this country 
or elsewhere for such a gigantic proposal. 
Would the State make the signalmen 
more wide awake, prevent fogs, or ren- 
der accidents things of the past; or was 
Mr. Fortescue, or any other president of 
the Board of Trade, so omnipotent as to 
control the elements and direct the en- 
ergies of two hundred thousand men? 
He ridiculed the idea of Captain Tyler, 
that the State should purchase the lines 
one by one, and argued that instead of 
completing the purchase, as Mr. Martin 
had suggested, for £600,000,000, the sum 
to be paid would be nearer £800,000,000 
or £1,000,000,000, from ($4,000,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000.) He also showed that as 
the notion of Government competition 
with private individuals or companies 
would not be tolerated, the State would 
have to buy up the canals and the traflic 
on the various navigable rivers, and, per~ 
haps, also the ships conveying coals to 
London; and thatthe Government would 
lose the passenger duty which they at 
present levied. He concluded by con- 
tending that the State was not prepared 
to undertake the management of the rail- 
way system, and that the proposal of Mr. 
Martin was impracticable, inexpedient, 
and, as regarded the financial part of it, 
wholly fallacious. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and Sir Wm. 
Wright spoke in favor of Government 
purchase, and Messrs, B. Haughton and 
Wm. Newmarch, F. R. S., opposed it. 
The latter argued, in a lengthy speech 
that the scheme broke down financially, 
and that in the public interest, it was 
advisable that the lines should continue 
to be worked by means of private enter- 
prise. 

VIEWS OF MR. SCUDAMORE, 

At a public dinner givenin Edinburgh 
in honor of Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore, 
Second Secretary of the British Post 
Office Departmentand Chief of the Postal 
Telegraph Service, that gentleman, in 
response to a toast, made some very sug- 
gestive remarks on the disposition of the 
public to keep a vigilant watch over 
those departments of the Government 


(such as the Post Office Department) in 
| Whose operations the people generally 
|had a direct and constant interest, and 
the effect of this public vigilance in pro- 
moting the efficiency of such depart- 
ments. From an abstract of his speech 
published in the London Insurance Ga- 
zette, of April 1, we present the following 
brief extract: 
| The efficiency of the Post Office,” he 
| said, “did not result from the special 
| ability of the people in that department; 
it resulted simply from the presure which 
was put upon that branch of the civil 
service by the public. Let them just 
consider the different way in which they 
treated the Post Office from that in 
which they treated other Government 
departments. They all knew perfectly 
well that in Scotland for many years, he 
might say for centuries, there had been 
a perfect horror of illicit distillation; 
but he did not suppose that even in Scot- 
land any man ever thought of reporting 
the Exchequer for laxity of supervision. 
Again, he did not suppose that in that 
room, or in the city of Edinburgh, there 
was anybody who would suddenly rise 
up at the breakfast table and say to his 
wife, ‘My dear, that rascally tax-gatherer 
has not called for three years; I will 
write to the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners and get him dismissed.’ [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] But a dilatory 
letter-carrier, a postmaster who could 
not cash amoney order, a telegraph clerk 
who made blunders, brought down a 
terrific complaint from the offended per- 
son. [A laugh.] They would not allow 
those officials tosay as Wordsworth said 
of the human race— 

‘Our birth is but asleep and a forgetting. 
{Laughter.] Quite the contrary; they 
continually kept the Post Offie up to the 
mark, and that, he thought, was a salu- 
tary thing for the public. It was well 
that the public should know the power 
which they had over the Post Office; that 
it was their complaints; that it was their 
continual determination tohave the work 
well done that made it well done. [Ap- 
plause.] He might go a little further 
and say that if at any time the Govern- 
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ment should take upon itself the acqui-| would enable an administration en- 
sition of the railways, somewhat similar | trusted with such extensive functions as 
results would follow. [Applause.] They | the management of railways and tele- 
were not to suppose that he was going to | graphs to abuse its powers in a manner 
advocate the acquisition of therailways. | extremely detrimental to the interests of 
He was not going to do anything of the|the people, if not even dangerous to 
sort; especially he was not going to ask | their liberties. But the force of this ar- 
that the railways should be attached to|gument depends upon the correctness of 
the Post Office. [Laughter.] They might | the assumption that, under the supposed 
as well attempt to put a set of ostrich | circumstances, the apathy in question 
eggs under a barn-door fowl as to give; would continue to exist. There is very 
the railways tothe Post Office. [Ap-| good reason to believe that this assump- 
plause.] Butif ever Government should | tion is entirely fallacious; and that, as 
acquire the railways, and establish a de- | Mr. Scudamore indicates, the people 
partment for their management, depend | would keep the closest watch upon the 
upon it that the public would keep that | conduct of operations, in the result of 
department in order; that, being brought | Which they have an interest too direct 
face to face with it, depending upon its |and constant to be ignored or lost sight 
well-doing for theic convenience, and|of. It is worthy of consideration, there- 
having to look to it for their security, | fore, whether an extension of govern- 
they would take care to see, through | mental functions tothe conduct of those 
the press and Parliament, that the offi- operations, now necessarily entrusted to 
cers of that department were thorough- giant monopolies, is not just the thing 
ly efficient, zealous, and up to the| needed toarouse inthe people that living 
mark.”’ interest in public affairs which consti- 

It is sometimes urged that the apathy tutes the chief safeguard of republican 
of the public to all governmental affairs, ’ institutions. 
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It is an old and very true saying that }and other important reports, and while 
‘fone half the world does not know what | the fact is to be regreted there seems to 
the other half is doing. We may reduce | be no remedy for it. The greatest num- 
the scope of the ‘‘saying”’ to the limits | ber of copies printed by the Government 
of our own country, and even then there | of.any one report is that of the Commis- 
is a vast deal of truth in the assertion. |sioner of Agriculture, of which there 
Although, general information, relating | have been upwards of 200,000 copies 
to the Government, as well as to other | printed anddistributed annually. When 
matters is diffused to a greater extent in | we consider that there are 5,922,471 peo- 
our own than in any other country, yet | plein the United States, above the age 
with our vast and scattered population, | of ten years, who make the tilling of the 
our great and ever-increasing facilities | soil their especial business, and for whose 
are entirely inadequate and insufficient | exclusive use and benefit this report is 
to keep the people thoroughly informed | published, the inadequacy of the supply 
upon all topics of interest. This is par-| becomes apparent; and yet there are 
ticularly true as regards statistical | more copies of that report printed than 
information. While the Government |all of the others combined. And as a 
issues but a limited number of copies | consequence of the sequel of the frank- 
of reports of this character, it is utterly |ing privileges, the number heretofore 
impossible for everybody to possess cop- | printed will be greatly reduced. 
ies or even to have convenient access to} Uponthe press of the country falls the 
them. The same is true of educational ' gratuitous labor of preparing and pub- 
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lishing the great mass of facts for the 
information of the people, and this work 
is sadly neglected by a too large propor- 
tion of the country press, upon which 
the masses of the people rely for infor- 
mation. It is to be regretted that so 
little attention is paid to it where so 
much depends upon it. The education 
of the people is the safeguard of repub- 
lican government, and the safety of re- 
publican institutions may be measured 
by the intelligence of the citizen. In 
the rural and more remote districts, the 
country paper is the only source from 
which many worthy and intelligent peo- 
ple derive information of what is going 
on in the outside world; and if no men- 
tion is made of certain important events, 
readers are bound to remain in “‘blissful 
ignorance” of what is going on around 
them. Hence it becomes as much theduty 
of the press to familiarize their readers 
with the statistical and other important 
information relating to the country as 
it does to sound the tocsin of alarm 
when invasion is threatened by a foreign 
foe, or rebellion precipitated by internal 
disorders, 

Since it is impossible to present each 
citizen with a detailed report even of the 
most important operations of the Gov- 
ernment, it is due to the people to keep 
them informed by giving them a glance 
at the movements which are of gen- 
eral application. 

It is said there is but little romance in 
figures. Admitting that to be true, all 
will acknowledge that interesting facts 
are often developed by their agency, and 
a perspicacious observer of the census 
will find much to amuse as well as to in- 
struct. The census of 1870 shows a popu- 
lation of 28,228,945 over the age of ten 
years, of which number 138,970,079 are 
females. Their various occupations are 
shown to be as follows: 5,922,471 are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. Of these 
2,885,996 are agricultural laborers; 3,550 
dairymen and dairywomen; 2,977,711 are 
farmers and planters; 1,085 are florists; 
31,485 are gardeners and nurserymen ; 
6,588 are stock-raisers; 9,771 stock- 


drovers and stock-herders; 136 are api- 





arists; 361 turpentine farmers; 2,117 are 
turpentine laborers; 1 112 vine growers. 

Of the professional and personal ser- 
vice of the country we have a total of 
2,684,793, of which 1,066,672 are females, 
Of this class 2,053 are actors; 2,017, are 
architects; 2,948 are artists; 2,266 auc- 
tioneers; 458 are authors and lecturers, 
(of this number 115 are females;) 23,935 
are barbers and hairdressers; 12,785 are 
boarding and lodging-house keepers; 
587 are bootblacks; 43,874 are clergymen, 
(67 of which are females;) 8,672 are clerks 
in Government offices. (943 of which are 
females;) 7,839 are dentists; 975,734 are 
domestic servants, (867,354 are females;) 
14,407 are employés of the Government, 
(601 of which are females;) 26,394 are 
hotel-keepers; 352 are inventors; 5,286 
are journalists, (85 of which are females;) 
1,031,666 are laborers; 60,906 are laun- 
drers and laundresses ; 40,736 are law- 
yers, (5 of which are ftemales;) 477 are 
marines (U. 8.;) 1,186 are midwives; 
6,519 are professional musicians; 10,976 
are nurses; 2,286 are officers of the Army 
and Navy; 44,748 are officials of the Gov- 
ernment; 62,383 are physicians and sur- 
geons; 35,185 are restaurant-keepers; 
780 are sailors (in the United States 
Navy ;) 250 are sculptors, (4 females;) 
22,081 soldiers (in the United States 
Army;) 126,822 teachers (84,047 females;) 
9.491 teachers of music, (5,580 females;) 
1,166 veterinary surgeons; and 2,873 
whitewashers, of which number 391 are 
females. 

Under the head of trade and trans- 
portation, we enumerate: 10,499 agents; 
10,631 bankers and brokers, (15 females;) 
14,362 barkeepers, (70 females;) 21,332 
boatmen and water-men, (30 females;) 
31,177 bookkeepers and accountants in 
stores, (293 females;) 7,338 canal-men, (10 
females; 222,504 clerks in stores, (6,194 
females;) 120,756 draymen, hackmen, 
teamsters, &c.; 154,027 employés of rail- 
road companies (not clerks;) 5,103 em- 
ployés of street railroads, (not clerks;) 
8,316 employés of telegraph companies, 
(not clerks;) 17,362 hucksters; 14,882 la- 
borers; 3,728 milkmen and milkwomen; 
473 mule-packers, 2,002 newspaper criers 
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and carriers, (7 females;) 2,738 officials | females;) 1,942 candle, soap and tallow 
of banks ; 1,902 officials of railroad | makers; 344,596 carpenters and joiners, 
companies; 72 oflicials of telegraph com- | 15,669 carpet-makers; 42,464 carriage and 
panies; 384 pawn-brokers; 16,975 ped- | wagon-makers, (82 females;) 3,834 char- 
dlars; 8,649 pilots; 16,631 porters in stores | coal and lime-burners, (5 females;) 8,534 
and warehouses; 56,663 sailors; 14,208; cheese-makers ; 28,286  cigar-makers, 
salesmen and saleswomen, (2,775 fe- | (1,844 female ;) 1.779 clock-makers; 693 
males;) 3,567 shippers and freighters;}comb-makers ; 41,789 coopers ; 111,606 
7,975 steamboatmen and women, (40 | cotton mill operatives, (64,395 females;) 
females;) 100,406 traders and dealers (not | 28,702 curriers, tanners and finishers, 
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specified, of which 2,883 are females;) 
1,989 dealers in agricultural implements; 
3,392 in books and stationery; 7,019 in 
boots and shoes; 4.087 in cabinet-ware; 
8,234 in cigars and tobacco; 7,595 in 
clothing; 4,148 in coal; 2,493 in coal and 
wood; 1,701 in cotton; 1,765 in crockery, 
china and stoneware; 17,369 in drugs and 
medicines; 39,790 in dry goods, (661 fe- 
males;) 6,402 gold and silver-ware and 
jewelry; 74,410 groceries, (1,197 females;) 
3,875 in hats and caps; 1,464 in ice; 9,008 
in iron, tin, and copper wares; 2.261 in 
leather, hides, and skins; 11,718 in li- 
quors, (106 females;) 7,723 in live stock, 
(5 females;) 9,440 in lumber, (4 females;) 
1,455in newspapersand periodicals; 11,809 


(60 females;) 7,558 daguereotypists and 
| photographists; 2,874 distillers and recti- 
‘fiers; 20,242 employés in manufacturing 
‘establishments, (not specified ;) 34,233 
‘engineers and firemen; 4,226 engravers; 
| 27,106 fishermen and oystermen, (35 fe- 
| males;) 9,518 glass-works operators; 18,508 
'gold and silver workers; 8,184 gun and 
locksmiths; 383,817 harness and saddle- 
makers, (50 females;) 12,625 hat and cap 
makers; 932 hoop-skirt makers; 22,141 
iron and steel works operatives, (not spe- 
'cified;) 84,245 iron foundry operatives; 
17,249 iron and steel rolling mill opera- 
tives; 17,752 lumbermen and raftsmen; 
04,755 machinists; 42,877 manufacturers; 
/ 25,831 marble cutters; 








89,710 masons, 


in produce, (63 females;) 7,528 in pro- | brick und stone; 41,582 millers, (239 fe- 
visions; 8,933 in real estate; 3,152 in sew- | males;) 92,084 milliners, dress and man- 
ing machines; 1,996 undertakers, (20 | tua makers, (1,604 male;) 152,107 miners, 
females ;) 926 weighers, gaugers, and | (46 females;) 164 needle-makers; 3,803 


measurers; 93 wreckers. 
Of a total of 2,707,421 engaged in man- 


ufactures, mechanical and mining in- | 2,585 piano-forte makers ; 


dustries, we have 3,811 agricultural im- 
plement makers, (25 females ;) 1,169 
artificial flower makers, (951 females :) 
15,302 apprentices, (not specified, 200 fe- 
males ;) 27,680 bakers; 3,297 basket- 
makers; 169 bell founders; 141,774 black- 
smiths; 4,901 bleachers, dyers and 
scourers; 5,155 blind, door, and sash 
makers; 208 bone and ivory workers; 
9,104 bookbinders and finishers, (2,729 
females;) 171,127 boot and shoemakers, 
(9,642 females;) 6,080 box factory oper- 
atives; 4,694 brass foundersand workers, 
(102 females;) 11,246 brewers and mals- 
ters, (S females;) 26,070 brick and tile 
makers, (74 females;) 5,816 broom and 
brush makers; 7,511 builders and con 
tractors, (not specified, 3 females;) 44.354 
butchers; 42,835 cabinet-makers, (712 





loil well operators; 85,128 painters and 
| varnishers; 12.469 paper-mill operatives; 
23,577 plas- 
terers; 11,143 plumbers and gas-fitters; 
5,060 potters; 575 powder-makers; 39,860 
printers, (1,495 females;) 47,298 saw-mill 
operatives, (35 females; 3,881 sewing-ma- 
chine factory operatives; 15,900. ship-car- 
penters; 161,820 tailors, tailoresses and 
seamstresses, (97,207 femaies;) 30,524 tin- 


iners, (17 females;) 20,942 wheelwrights; 


8,388 wood-choppers; 7,947 wood-turners 
and carvers, (44 females;) and 58,836 
woolen-mill operatives, (22,776 females.) 

The foregoing includes some of the 
most prominent occupations of our peo- 
ple, as shown by the census of 1870. 
The list is not complete, but it is com- 
prehensive enough to convey a fair idea 
of what the people are doing, and of the 
number engaged in each profession or 





occupation. 
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The Virginia Legislature adopted the | limited extent. Ignorance, incompe- 
recommendations contained in the an-/ tency, and corrupt practices have added, 
nual message of Governor Walker, that | moreover, largely to the burdens of the 
the Federal Government assume all debts | people, and increased the debts of the 
contracted by thestates. This isa curi-| States, the proceeds of which have been 
ous proposition, considering that its au- | lost or squandered, 
thors are State rights Democrats of the | During the last Congress the Senators 
strictestschool. It istrue that the propo- and membersfrom that section have pur- 
sition to assume and pay is not accom-| sued a course which can only aggravate 
panied by any restraining clause; but | the evils under which they suffer, be- 
absurd as the proposition of the assump- | cause it will continue and even increase 
tion of State debts is initself, surely the | the distrust felt against trusting South- 
Virginia politicians could not have been | ern men. 
so insane as to place the Federal Govern-| The attempt to fasten the debts of 
ment in the position of unlimited pay-!| the Southern States is only one of a se- 
master, while the States remain unlim-j ries. The refund of the cotton tax; the 
ited borrowers. | allowance of claims for the destruetion 

If the policy of the assumption of | of property; the rebuilding of the levees 
State debts were adopted, it would strike | of the Mississippi, for the maintenance 
a most powerful blow at the vitality of | of which the adjoining States have al 
the States. If State legislatures were | ready received a land grant of upwards 
inhibited from contracting any debts, | of twenty millions of acres of lard, are 
their powers would soon be circumscribed | specimens of thekind of legislation sup- 
to those of county boards. A genera-| ported by Southern men. 
tion since the General Government dis-| To yield to these is only laying a basis 
tributed a portion of the proceeds of the | for other extortions, aud in a few years 
public lands among the States, and Vir-| the United States Treasury would not 
ginia refused to receive it because the only be bankrupt, but the credit of our 
politicians affected to believe that this) Government utterly destroyed. 
course was indefensible in policy aud un- | The Republican party should bea party 
constitutional. '  |of patriots; its representatives should 

But aside from these considerations, | value purity of legislation more highly 
which may be consideredsomewhat tech- | than ought else; and itsstatesmen should 
nical and theoretical, there are others | be national, not sectional. To yield to 
bearing upon the merits of the project, to | demands so preposterous as these would 
which it may be well to call public atten- | not merely sacrifice the Republican party, 
| but the Governinent and country itself. 


tion. 
| : 5 
The condition of the South is analarm- | It would install Tammany Hall manage- 


ing one to the patriot. The late rebellion, iment at Washington, upon a scale of 
for which the Southern leaders are solely gigantic magnitude that would dwarf all 
responsible, reduced the masses to the the swindling operations of all countries 
verge of poverty. Sincethe enfranchise- | and all times. 

ment of the negroes, a large portion of} We will at this time only expose two 
the white population has either kept sul- | of these extraordinary propositions—the 
lenly aloof from political action, or has | assumption of the State debts and the 
abused its powers by acts of indirect en- | refund of the cotton tax—reserving the 
franchisement, of violence and proscrip- | other questions for future discussion., 
tion. In these circumstances the recu-| The late rebellion, inaugurated by the 
peration which should otherwise have | Southern States, compelled the Free 
proceeded rapidly, has taken place to a| States to make extraordinary sacrifices, 
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Instead of selling out the South by way 
of indemnity, as Prussia did France, 
the North in its magnanimity assumed 
the entire indebtedness, except that the 
Southern States were to contribute their 
share to the extinguishment of the Fed- 
eral debt. 

During the war all the States largely 
increased their debts to aid inthe pre- 
servation of the Union. They not only 
paid special bounties, but also gave 
monthly aid to the families of soldiers 
in the field. Every county, township, 
city, and village raised, by special taxa- 
tion, large sums of money to aid the 
Union cause. The aggregate amounts 
are certainly several hundred millions of 


dollars, yet the North, even when the; 


South was entirely or only partially rep- 
resented, refused to transfer these classes 
of debt to the National Government. 
They were perfectly willing to bear these 
burdens themselves, but are justly in- 
dignant when, after all this patriotic 
forbearance, the proposition is seriously 
mooted of passing the Soutbern State 
debts over to the nation at large. 

Again, the proposition of refunding 
the cotton tax, upwardsof sixty millions 
of dollars, is also preposterous. It is 
difficult to restrain the rightous indig- 
nation which every honest man must feel 
at a demand like this. At the time the 
bulk of the cotton tax was collected this 
article was so scarce and high that the 
tax fell upon the consumer and not upon 
the producer. The only pretext for the 
repeal is the fact that the Supreme Court 
was equally divided upon the question of 
constitutionality for technical reasons, 
But inasmuch as the opinions of the four 
judges who decided in favor of the Gov- 
ernment are entitled to as much weight 
as those who decided against, the Gov- 
ernment ought to have the benefit of the 
equities in the case. 

Annexed are two tables, compiled from 
the reports of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, which show that the 
Free States have paid four times the in- 
ternal revenue tax collected in the former 
slave States—the State of New York 
alone having paid upwards of eighty 








millions of dollars more than the entire 
South—in which we include Maryland, 
Delaware, Kentucky, and Missouri, that 
were never formally out of the Union. In 
these circumstances the proposition that 
the Government should borrow in the 
money market sixty-four millions of dol- 
lars to hand over to these States, which 
were the cause of this enormous taxation 
and which paid less than one-fourth of 
the taxes collected, is insolent and dis- 
honest in the last degree. 

The Northern people, without distine- 
tion of party, will never consent to this 
imposition, and no party that shoulders 
it ought to retain the public confidence. 

The Republicans of the South can 
render, not merely to the entire Union 
but to their own section, very great ser- 
vice if they repudiate all schemes like 
these, which can only end by bringing 
obloquy upon itssupporters. We invite 
attention to the annexed tables: 

THE FORMER SLAVE STATES. 


Table of internal revenue collected 
since the organization of the bureau up 
to July 1, 1872: 





APIADAMA 6si000.0500 pivatieeness $14,200,982 02 
PATEANSAS sis iecscsccases sooeceeee 8,591,789 14 
DDCLAWALO soscse50: s0scesss0ie0s000 5,487.550 60 
MMM ANIA vise ccs sesdeseseissesesene 1,457,453 10 
RR QIPED co sseciissessnaseasisccesses 18,417,609 74 
ENONUM CHOY cnc. 6ss<.ceeeepee: atseee 55,459,171 85 
Louisiana.............0 see. 28,818,580 64 
SE ES eee renee 45,078,086 59 
INGSBIBSIP PI, .3.sccssic008sicseses 9,967,171 11 
MIGRSOUEL oscncsdesseeesssssiaceecens 49,882,821 89 
North Carolina ............... 8,660,493 96 
South Carolina ............... 6 661,981 98 
MICNNESSOO ss sect:e08ecessve'csce ss 17,028,981 99 
TOXAS .....0000 sssssseere sosccsssees 8.134,398 35 
MURS TOE Re reece 23,783,830 37 
West Virginia................. 6,248,260 00 

ee $302,874,163 38 








THE FORMER FREE STATES. 
Table of internal revenue collected 
since the organization of the bureau up 
to July 1, 1872: 


California ......... scoccsceose $40,283,255 07 
Connecticut ...... ........4 40,557,720 49 
AMIR OIS aes. sseeesserecsesaesess 118,856,520 92 
UIT oY ee eeeee reed 40,182,037 36 
ROMER Focececnes sessesces ssesene 13,722,548 93 
GUN BAS cos esisseseeceseesuseexs 2,286.642 86 


VAING cccccssasessscacess 


13,362,226 91 
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° BADLY RECONSTRUCTED. 
Massachusetts............+ $156,169,254 93 | have been engulfed in the black waters 
| ROE 24,099,806 26 | of Ravdicalism.” 
MinnGS0ta.icccescce ceseeeees 2,939,172 14; When we consider that the ‘* waters 
— ttt seeees creeee seeees een . of Radicalism ’’ have washed from the 
INO VAU8 -..30:20002eicceeeneesees 871, ‘ ST ae ae , eae 
New Hampshire....... ... 14'391'648 81 South an institution that degraded its 
New Jersey.........00.seceee 48,528,297 76 | manhood, and crippled its energies, and 
New YOrk, ......005 cesses 384,740,714 99 | retarded its growth more than all other 
Oregon  eoss'o08 73 | SVlls combined, we canpot but pity the 
Pennsylvania...... .......0 189:318.651 51 partisan spirit that could breath the item 
Rhode Island........0.. «. 25,027,378 16 | quéted. 
Vermont ...... sees ereeee eee 5,483,101 72 But the Northeast Georgian outranks 
WWASCOUSII ois ccsccciesadaceees 18,653,764 04 the Enquirer in pure venom, and ex- 
Oe $1,298 951.213 99 pressed hate for anything that represents 
ee ene the Federal Government. It heads an 
i article on the Modoc massacreas follows : 


BADLY RECONSTRUCTED.—There are 
many journals throughout the South 
that are doing noble work towards bring- 
ing about that fraternal feeling so much 
needed to build up the prosperity of the 
Southern States. To heal the wounds 
caused by the late war, to remove those 
prejudices which grew out of the strug- 
gle between the two sections ; to point 
out to the people the true road leading 
to wealth and happiness ; to invite men 
of energy and capital to assist in develop- 
ing the resources of the State; and to 
welcome them with a friendly spirit 
when they arrive. To mould public 
sentiment intoa hearty good will toward 
the General Government, should be 
among the highest objects of Southern 
journalism. In a large measure these 
objects command the talent of the South- 
ern editors. We are sorry to record 
any exceptions; but we cannot ignore 
their existence. To read some of these 
poisonous journals one would infer that 
the rebellion was still in full blast ; that 
Lee’s army was still defending Rich- 
mond, and that Johnston was still hold- 
ing Sherman before Atlanta. As an 
illustration of the venemous spirit of 
these badly reconstructed organs, we 
clip the following from the Richmond 
Enquirer of a recent date: 

“We want good men from the North 
to settle as citizens here that they may 
assist us in upholding the great Conser- 
vative cause, which is so essential to the 
security of our State from the political 
curse which is so deadening and dam- 
ning A those States south of us that 
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**An Indian Massacre—Captain Jack 
and Warriors Avenge the South by Mur- 
dering General Canby, One of Her 
Greatest Oppressors, and Peace Commis- 
sioners—Keep the Ballin Motion—Three: 
Cheers for the Gallant Modocs.’’ 

Yet these are the journals that pre- 
tend to lay down rules for a loyal Admin- 
istration to follow ; that complain of the 
lack of friendly feeling on the part of the 
North; that deem every effort made 
by theGovernment to elevatetheir States 
| from the degradation into which their re- 
bel teachings have brought them, acts of 
Radical tyranny. Not until this class of 
‘* Conservative ’’ journalsis driven from 
existence by a healthy public sentiment 
) throughout the South, can genuine pros- 
perity bless the States of that sections. 
We believe this sentiment is being. 
moulded daily, and that the people of 
the South are beginning to open their 
eyes to the fact that the worst enemies 





they have are those that, under guise of 
friendship, preach hatred to the North, 
and keep alive the prejudices which 
added fuel to the flames of rebellion. 
The war is over, slavery is dead beyond 
resurrection, freedom to all is the order 
of the day, and the sooner the last spark 
of hate dies out in the South the sconer 
will the States of that section assume 
the leading positions in the Union which. 
their natural advantages entitle them 
to fill. 





Tne true citizen never advances his 
own interests at the expense of the com- 





munity in which he lives. 








THE SEMINOLE WAR. 








The recent massacre of General Canby | 


and Commissioner Thomas, and the kill- 
ing and wounding of others engaged in 
efforts to remove by peaceable means 
the Modoc Indians from the Lava beds 
of Oregon, revive the memory of the 
old Seminole war. That protracted 





struggle was ushered in by an act of | 
treachery similar to the one by which | 
|appeared no signs of that deep-seated 


General Canby lost his life. 


The Seminole (or, as the name indi-| 
cates, “the wild,”) Indians of Florida | 
were a branch of the Creek Nation, and | 
numbered nearly five thousand. About | 


THE SEMINOLE WAR. 


upon, and thus the year 1833 passed 
without even an effort on their part to 
begin the exodus into the Creek country, 
The year 1834 passed with no better re- 
sult. The year 1835 closed, and not an 
Indian showed any disposition to leave. 
Thus the last year that was to have com- 
pleted the emigration passed, and the 
line of march had not begun; yet there 


hostility on the part of the Seminoles 
which soon after developed itself, and 
for this reason the United States still 
continued negotiations to effect the 


five hundred negroes, mostly runaway | peaceful removal contemplated. Peace 
slaves, had united their fortunes to those | measures were brought to an abrupt 
of the Indians, and made common cause | close on the 28th of December, 1835, by 


| 


‘the massacre of a number of Govern- 


with them in their dealings with the 
whites. Many of these negroes were 
men of great natural ability, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining leading positions 
among the Seminoles. In 1833 three 
commissioners on the part of the United 
States became party to a treaty whereby 
these Indians agreed to leave Florida 
and join the Creek Nation, to which they 
belonged, west of the Mississippi. 
Their own delegates had accompanied 
our agents to the Creek country, and ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with its 


appearance, and all the details necessary | 


to their location were agreed upon. The 
final treaty, which was to secure their 
peaceable removal, was entered into 
March 28, 1833, by Messrs. Stokes, Ells- 
worth, and Schermerhorn, on the part 
of the United States, and seven chiefs on 
the part of theSeminoles. By the terms 
of the treaty the removal of all the 
Indians was to be completed in three 
years, beginning in 1833 and ending in 
1835. Every preparation was made on 
the part of the United States to afford 
the needed subsistence and transporta- 
tion pledged under the treaty. 

But, instead of a prompt removal, ac- 
cording to the terms of the agreement, 
the Seminoles offered various excuses 
for delay. Their preparations for em- 
igration were not completed as agreed 





ment agents, the most prominent being 
General Thompson, who had been sent 
to Florida to supervise and effect the 
removal of the tribe. On the same 
day of the massacre, the command of 
Major Dade, numbering one hundred 
and twelve, while on the march from 
Tampa Bay to Withlacootchee, was am- 
buscaded, and only three escaped to tell 
the tale of horror. While moving along 
without a thought of danger, a deadly 
fire was opened upon them from the long 
grass which skirted the route. The sol- 
diers fought with desperate valor; they 
charged the unseen foe, and killed many 
as thep sprang from their hiding places. 
But the ground seemed alive with rifles, 
and where one was silenced a dozen 
were unearthed. The slaughter was ter- 
rific. Officers and men fell in their 
tracks, without seeing the enemy that 
confronted them. The attack com- 
menced at ten in the morning, and by 
sunset only two in the command had 
escaped uninjured. The men had built 
a rude pen of pine logs, in hopes to de- 
fend themselves until succor should 
arrive. 

In this block house the wounded were 
crowded, while the Indiansclosed up the 
deadly circleand waited the approach of 
night to make sure of the bloody work. 
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Only one officer was alive, and he was dy- 
ing. Headviseg theliving to imitate the 
dead. All wereso badly wounded or cov- 
ered with blood that the disguise was easy. 
They lay in heaps within the enclosure. 
The Indians cautiously crept up and saw 
no signs of life. They entered and ap- 
plied with savage ferocity the tomahawk 
and knife. The least sign of life was 
beaten out of the mangled bodies. Only 
four in the penescaped. Theylay covered 
with the dead and dying and were passed 
unnoticed. Inthedarkness they crawled 
out, separated into two parties, and took 
the back track to Tampa Bay. Three 
lived to tell the story, the fourth fell by 
the bullet of an Indian before he reached 
the fort. The news of this massacre ex- 
cited the nation. Troops were at once 
ordered to Florida, and the second Semi- 
nole war opened in earnest. ‘The im- 
mediate cause which led to this open 
hostility on the part of the Indians is a 
subject of conjecture. A bit of personal 
history of one of the leading actors in 
the struggle may throw some light on 
this vexed question. Osceola wasa lead- 
ing chief among the Seminoles, and a 
man of great skill and cunning. Hehad 
that peculiar combination of sagacity 
and courage that has marked the half- 
breeds in their dealings with the whites. 
His father was an English trader, by the 
name of Powell, his mother the daughter 
of an Indian chief. Osceola, himself, 
married the daughter of a fugative slave 
woman, a girl represented to have been 
exceedingly beautiful and attractive. In 
1885 this girl, while on a visit to Fort 
King, was claimed as a slave by the 
owner of her mother, and as such was 
carried back into slavery. This was 
an unfortunate affair. It aroused the 
anger of Osceola and brought down his 
wrath on the authors of this great wrong. 
He swore he would have revenge upon 
the whites. So open were his threats 
that General Thompson, the Indian 
agent, had him seized and placed in 
irons. After six days he was liberated, 


but the wound had gone too deep to be 
healed. He rose in power and influence 
among the tribe, and secretly laid the 





plan for bloody retribution. He lay for 
weeks and months watching an oppor- 
tunity to kill the agent who had put him 
in irons and justified the stealing of his 
wife. At last he got the revenge he 
sought. The agent was outside the fort 
when the bullet of Osceola found his life. 
From that hour it was war to the knife 
between the Seminoles and the whites, 
and for seven long years the unequal 
struggle was kept up.’ Osceola was 
deemed the head and front of the Indian 
war, and efforts were made to kill or 
capture him. From December, 1835, up 
to October, 1837, he baffled every effort 
to destroy him. 

In the day he would retreat to the 
swamps and everglades, and at night 
would come down upon the troops with 
a burst of savage fury. General Jessup 
had command of our forces, and he hit 
upon a plan to capture the noted chief. 
He sent friendly Indians into the Semi- 
nolecamp to leavethe impression that the 
whites desired peace. This was followed 
by an invitation to Osceola to meet the 
general in aconference of peace. Undera 
flag of truce the chief entered our camp 
in company witha number of his leading 
braves. At a given signal they were 
seized and held as prisoners. We shall 
make no commentson thisact of treach- 
ery on our part; it was justified at the 
time on the grounds of necessity, and 
because it was thought the capture of 
Osceola would end tlie war. But it con- 
tinued for more than five years after 
this violation of a flag of truce. and cost 
the Government not less than $15,000,000 
to assert its supremacy. We are not 
romantically inclined toward the Indian, 
and take but little stock in the fine qual- 
ities said to have been possessed by Os- 
ceola. He was a savage by nature, and 
when we say that, there is no further 
necessity of looking into the causes 
which prompted his cruelties. 

He opposed, by his voice and influence, 
the removal of his tribe from their old 
home in Florida, but he never raised his 
hand against the whites until his wife 
was stolen from him in the name of law, 
and carried by the consent of professed 
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friends into hopeless slavery. This was| was but the repetition of mistakes hith 
the unfortunate spark that fired the dor-| erto made in our wars wigh the Indians. 
mant hatred in his savage nature. From | To march a disciplined company against 
that day forward he hated the white| their masked rifle- pits is to invite de- 
man, and killed him without show of| struction. To accept the style of fight- 
mercy, and to the day of his death, which | ing so successful among frontiersmen, 
occurred at Fort Moultrie, Charleston | may disturb our army tactics and shake 
harbor, January 31, 1838, he bore evi-| discipline, but it will save lives and 
dence of his intense hatred and contempt | hasten the extinction of the Modoc out- 
for the white race. The close of the; laws. While we visit swift punishment 
Seminole war was the virtual extinction | on Captain Jack and his band of cut- 
of the tribe. It numbered 5,000 when | throats, let us not be led by popular ex- 
hostilities commenced, and less than 300| citement to depart a single step from 
when they ended ; 129 warriors, and of | the peace policy adopted by the Govern- 
these only about one-third being Semi-| ment. The true policy is the one now 
noles, took up the march of emigration! practiced—peace and protection to all 
to the Creek country beyond the Missis-; tribes that accept them; punishment, 





sippi. 


sure, swift, and effectual to all that re- 


There are some points in the present} ject and openly defy the power that ten- 


Modoc war similar to those which char- | 
acterized the Seminole struggle. The | 


latter was ushered in by an act of! 
‘ot chronic fault-finders. Nothing can 


treachery similar to the one that cost 


ders them. 


FAULT-FINDERS.—The world is full 





the life of General Canby;and the mas-| please them. They take delight in growl- 
sacre of Major Dade’s command finds a| ing and grumbling over everything they 
parallel in the slaughter of the command | meet. It anything is good, they com- 
under Lieutenant Thomas. The Lava! plain because it is not better. Human- 


beds, from all accounts, are as inacces- | 


| 


ity has no bright side to these grumblers. 


sible as were the swamps and the ever- It looks black, dreary, hopeless to them, 


glades of Florida, But the climate of | 


Oregon is in our favor, that of Florida} amine it. 


was against us; and there seems no good 


reason why the war against the Moducs | 


should be a prolonged or a costly one. 
It is possible that the victories already 
won by Captain Jack will have the same 
effect as did the victories of Osceola— 
that is, bring to his assistance warriors 
trom other tribes. But we do not share 
in the belief that our troubles with the 
Modocs will lead to a general Indian 
war. Fighting men from neighboring 
tribes may find .their way to the Lava 
beds, but their numbers will be small. 
We trust that the war against the 
Modoes will be prosecuted with vigor 
and caution—with vigor, so as to pre- 
vent the spread of the contagion, and 
with caution so as to prevent the useless 
slaughter of our troops. We have had 
enough experience in our past history 
to teach us wisdom. The slaughter of 
Lieutenant Thomas and his command 





from whatever point of view they ex- 
They overlook the virtues of 
an individual, and hold up a single fault 
to judge his character from. ‘They de- 
nounce a party as corrupt because a 
few rascals disgrace themselves by un- 
worthy acts. The church is false be- 
cause a few hypocrites find shelter within 
it. The world is on the high road to 
destruction, and everything indicates 
the depravity of man. We do not envy 
the happiness of these growlers. Their 
unhappy frame of mind is about the only 
pleasure they enjoy. It may sound para- 
doxical, but the social misery they create 
is to them a source of enjoyment. A 
single hopeful heart is worth a regiment 
of these fault-finders. Humanity has 
its bright side—beautiful and attractive 
to those who seek it. The world is alive 
with public and private virtue, and we 
should be ready at all times to foster and 
encourage this element of social comfort 





and public happiness. 
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There is perhaps no branch of science 
or industry which has undergone more 
radical change, or whose advancement 
has been marked with greater results, 
than that of the art of printing. The 
influences exerted by the press over com- 
munities and governments are not less 
potent than those emanating from the 
clergy, or the more scientific and philo- 
sophical agencies. In fact, the press in 
all enlightened countries is considered 
the most effective agent of civilization, 
and the moral educator of the people ; 
and its rise and progress has been hailed 
by men of enlightened minds with the 
greatest satisfaction. The rapid strides 
made in the last half century has placed 
“the art preservative” far in advance of 
kindred professions, and to-day the print- 
ing press is the acknowledged monitor 
of the world. 

It has been said by an eminent states- 
man that the press governs the country; 
that the President and Congress may 
have their theories, but bothare obliged 








to warn the political mariner of hidden 
dangers, 

Americans are emphatically a reading 
people. There are but few households 
that do not receive regularly one or more 
papers of some character, and in these 
days of steam and electricity the father 
reads to his family, at the breakfast 
table, not only the news of his own coun- 
try, but of important events which trans- 
pired in London or St. Petersburg the 
day previous. Distance is annihilated 
by science, and the important results are 
thus quickly utilized by the indomitable 
enterprise and energy of the American 
press, 

It is said that the press moulds and di- 
rects public opinion. Thisis true toa 
certain extent; the assertion, however, 
needs qualification. While the press 
wields a powerful influence, it is subject 
toa counter or restraining influence, 
exercised over it by the people. It directs 
public opinion as the engineer directs 
and guides the locomotive. With lever 


to yield to the all-potent voice of the peo-|in hand, he stands the acknowledged 
ple as expressed through the popular) master of his powerful machine, and so 
journals. The press is the voice of the! long as it runs in the iron groove which 


people, and the official dignitaries of the | marks its course, he is indeed its master ; 


Government may converse, as it were, | but so soon as it diverges to the right or 


face toface with their constituents daily. 
This power, however, is limited to our | 
own Government—no other government 
tolerates such freedom—and it is only in 
the great Republic of America that the 
press is truly free. In no other country 
can the people with impunity arraign 
their rulers before the bar of public opin- 
ion through this agency, and pass sen- 
tence upon them, from which there is no 
appeal. This summary mode of dispos- 
ing of both men and measures is a repub-" 
lican prerogative—a right inherent in the | 
people—and the statesman who is im- | 
politic enough to encroach upon this | 
privilege in any way seals his own doom 
and that of his party. The political 








highway of America is strewn with 
wrecks of once great men and parties, 
which serve, as light-houses on the coast, 





left, and jumps the popular track, that 
moment it is brought to a sudden stand, 
a hopeless wreck. The press and the 
people are so closely allied that to run 
counter to the popular sentiment must 
prove disastrous to journalistic enter- 
prise. This fact has been too frequently 
demonstrated to admit of argument. 
Journalism has been reduced toa more 
perfect system by the energy and enter- 
prise of American publishers *than has 
been accomplished in any other country. 
The absolute freedom of the press under 
aliberaland popular form of government 
has made it the critic of statesmen, legis- 
lators, and of the judiciary, while the 
positive as well as the probable policy of 
the Chief Executive is fearlessly dis- 
cussed and boldly applauded or con- 


demned as may meet the views of respec- 
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tiveeditors. Operating in these extended | 


and prolific fields, the leading journals 


have brought to their editorial columns | 


the best talent of the country, and to 
their management the shrewdest business 
capacity to be found in any business. 
Under the combined efforts of editors 
and managers, some of these journals 
have attained truly astonishing circula- 
tions, while the pecuniary interest is 
valued at over a million of dollars in a 
single establishment. 

It is not our purpose in this brief ar- 
ticle to trace, to any considerable extent, 
the rise and progress of the art of print- 
ing, further than relates to our own 
country. It is proper to remark, how- 
ever, that in Japan and China the pro- 
cess of taking impressions in wax has 
been known from time immemorial, and 
that these people claim to have origin- 
ated xylographie printing, or the taking 
of impressions from wooden tables, on 
which hieroglyphies, expressing their pe- 
culiar language, had been engraved. 
Probably from these Eastern countries, 
previous to the fifteenth century, the 
xyermans and other people of the conti- 
nent of Europe had learned xylography, 
and about the year 1423 John Guttem- 
burg, at Mentz, printed from lires eut 
on wood, and in 1442 he conceived the 
idea of movable type, and employed sepa- 
rate letters cut on wood. The first book 
printed from movable letters was a Latin 
Bible, issued from Mentz, in 1456. From 
Germany printing was introduced into 
Italy. There was a printing press in 
Rome in 1466, and at Cologne in 1467. 
It was next practiced in France, and 
was introduced into England about 1474. 
The first book printed in English bears 
the date of 1471, and was probably 
printed at Cologne. The art of printing 
spread with such rapidity that before 
the year 1500 printing was practiced in 
one hundred and two different towns in 
Europe. 


The first printing known in Africa 


was at Abyssinia in 1521; it was intro- 
duced in Russia, at Moscow, in 1560; in 
Iceland, 1612; in Jamaica, 1725; and in 
Barbadoes, 1730. At the end of the six- 








teenth century numerous books had been 
printed in Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Ar- 
menian, and Coptic. 

From the ‘‘ Newspaper Record,’ (Lay 
& Brother, Philadelphia, 1856,) we gather 
some interesting facts in reference to 
printing in America. The first printing 
press in North America was established 
at the City of Mexico in 1600, and the 
first in the American colonies was at 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1629. Pennsylva- 
nia was the second colony to encourage 
printing. William Bradford established 
a printing press in Philadelphia in 1686, 
In 1692 Mr. Bradford established a press 
in New York. It was nearly a century 
after the printing press had been intro- 
duced into New England before one 
could be tolerated in Virginia. The 
Southern colonies had no printing presses 
until 1727. 

The second Pennsylvania journal was 
the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences, and appeared in 1728. Before 
this paper had been published a year 
Benjamin Franklin, then a journeyman 
printer, bought it, and changed the title 
to the Pennsylvania Gazette. Franklin 
eontinued the paper until 1765, when it 
passed into other hands. In 1810 Penn- 
sylvania had seventy-one papers; in 1828, 
one hundred and twenty-eight; in 1840, 
one hundred and eighty-seven; in 1856, 
four hundred and forty-eight, of which 
thirty were daily. 

A comparison of the newspaper press 
of the country, from an early day to the 
census year of 1870, will develop many 
interesting facts. The number of news- 
papers published in the United States in 
1725 was 5; in 1775, 34; in 1801, 200; in 
1810, 359; in 1826, 630; in 1828, 852; in 
1830, 1,000; in 1834, 1,265; in 1840, 1,401; 
in 1850, 2,302. It will be seen by the 
foregoing that the increase in thirty 
years—from 1810 to 1840—was 1,042, 
while the increase in the last thirty 
years—from 1840 to 1870—was 4,470; the 
total number of publications reported in 
the census of 1870 being 5,871, or one for 
every 6,561 of the population. 

The first attempt to establish a news- 
paper in the colonies, as near as can be 
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ascertained, was made in Boston in 1690. 
It was suppressed by the Colonial Legis- 
lature upon its first appearance. In 
1704 the Boston News-Letter was estab- 
lished by John Campbell. This paper 
was more successful, and its publica- 
tion was continued for a number of 
years. Its size was 8 by 12 inches, and 
printed in pica type. In 1719 the Bos- 
ton Gazette made its appearance, and 
the American Weekly Mercurie was 
started in Philadelphia the same year. 
In 1721 James Franklin (brother to 
Ben) started the fourth American news- 
paper at Boston, the New England 
Courant. The New York Gazette ap- 
peared in 1725. In 1765 the British Par- 
liament imposed a stamp duty of one 
half-penny on the colonial newspapers, 
which, meeting with great opposition, 
was removed after two years. 

The first semi-weekly newspaper in 
the United States was started in Boston 
in 1788, and the first daily was started 
in Philadelphia in 1784. It will be seen 
by the foregoing that immediately after 
the Revolutionary war, which secured 
our independence as a nation, news- 
papers sprung up in different parts of 
the Union. 

King James instructed the Governor 
of the Province of New York, in 1686, 
not to allow a printing press within his 
jurisdiction ; consequently the Knicker- 
bockers were dependent upon Massa- 
ehusetts and Philadelphia until 1693. 
Previous to 1765 eight papers were 
started in the city of New York. No 
daily paper was issued there until 178s. 
The first paper in the Province of New 


York outside the city was started in| 


Albany in 1772. In 1810 New York 
State had sixty-six journals, of which 
fourteen were published in the city ; 
in 1832 there were sixty-four in the city, 
and two hundred and fifty-eight in the 
State. In 1851 the press of New York 


State was: daily, fifty-six ; other than 
daily, four hundred and two; total, four 
hundred and fifty-eight. 

The first paper in New England, out- 
side of Massachusetts, was started in 
Rhode Island in 1782. 


No newspaper 








was printed in Connecticut until 1755. 
In 1775 there were four ; in 1810, eleven, 
all weekly ; 1840, two daily and twenty- 
seven weekly; in 1850, eight daily, six 
tri and semi weekly, and thirty-two 
weekly. 

The first newspaper was started in 
New Hampshire in 1756. In 1856 it had 
a total of forty-eight—three daily, two 
monthly, and forty-three weekly. 

In 1810 there were fourteen papers in 
Vermont. In 1856 it had three daily 
and thirty-three other than daily. 

In 1801 there were five papers pub- 
lished within the limits of Maine. In 
1810 while the State of Maine was part 
of Massachusetts, it had eight papers. 
In 1856 it had seven daily and seventy 
other than daily. 

The first paper in the Middle States, 
after New York and Pennsylvania, was 
started at Annapolis, Md., 1727. The 
first paper was started in Baltimore in 
1773. In 1810 Maryland had twenty-one 
papers ; in 1828, thirty-seven; in 1856, 
eighty-five, of which nine were daily. 

In 1761 Delaware had one paper; in 
1810, two; in 1828, four; in 1856 it had 
three semi-weekly and nine weekly. 

The first regular paper in New Jersey 
was started in Burlington in 1777. In 
1856 the State had a total of seventy- 
seven—seven daily and seventy other 
than daily. 

The Governor of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, sixty-four years after its settle- 
ment, thanked God that it had no free 
schools or printing presses. His pre- 
decessor, in 1683, had been expressly 
ordered not to allow a printing press 
within his jurisdiction. In 1736 a news- 
paper was started at Williamsburg, 
called the Virginia Gazette, and was 
printed on a half sheet of foolscap. 
This paper was anti-republican, and in 
1766 Thomas Jefferson and others issued 
an ‘independent paper, open to all par- 
ties, but influenced by none.’”? This 
period was, as Mr. Jefferson said, “at 
the beginning of Revolutionary dis- 
putes.”? In 1765 Virginia had but one 
newspaper ; 1775, two ; in 1810, twenty- 
three ; in 1840, four dailies, thirty-five 
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weeklies, and twelve semi-weeklies. It 
had, in 1856, sixteen daily and one 
hundred and forty-seven other than 
daily. 

Two papers were pirnted in North 
Carolina when the Revolutionary war 
commenced. In 1810, ten; in 1828, 
twenty; in 1856, four dailies and 
ninety-one other than daily. 

In 1765 there were three papers in 
South Carolina; in 1775, two; in 1801, ten; 
in 1828, twenty; in 1856, eight daily, and 
fifty-seven other than daily. 

In 1775 Georgia had one journal; in 
1810, thirteeen; in 1828, eighteen; in 1840, 
five daily, forty-four weekly, five semi- 
weekly. In 1856, seven daily, and sixty- 
six other than daily. 

The first newspaper in Tennessee was 
printed at Knoxville in 1798. In 1810 
Tennessee had six journals; in 1828, 
eight; in 1856, nine daily and ninety-two 
other than daily. 

At Natchez, in 1809, the first paper 
was printed in Mississippi. In 1810 Mis- 
sisippi had four journals; in 1856, 
seventy weekly, and six semi and tri 
weekly. 

The first paper published in Louisiana 
was in 1704. In 1810 there were ten; in 
1840, eleven daily, twenty-one weekly, 
and two semi-weekly; in 1856, twelve 
daily, and ninety other than daily. 

In 1828 Alabama had ten papers; in 
1840, twenty-eight, and in 185d, daily 
six, weekly eighty, and semi and tri 
weekly, five. 

Arkansas had two papers in 1828, nine 
in 1840; in 1856, one daily, twenty weekly, 
three semi and tri weekly. 

In 1828 Florida had two journals; in 
1840, ten; in 1856, eighteen weekly, and 
three semi and tri weekly. 

In 1830 Texas had but one newspaper; 
in 1841, eleven; in 1856, fifty-six. 

The District of Columbia had, in 1810, 
one daily, three tri-weekly, one semi- 
weekly, and one weekly. In 1856, six 


daily, and nineteen other than daily. 
The first published in the northwest 

territory was issued at Cincinnati in 1798. 

In 1810 Ohio had fourteen papers; in 











1828, sixty-six ; in 1856, thirty-one daily, 
and three hundred and seventy-two other 
than daily. 

In 1787 the first paper was printed in 
Kentucky. In 1810 Kentucky had seven- 
teen journals; 1828, twenty-three; 1840, 
five daily, seventy-six weekly, and seven 
semi-weekly; in 1856, nine daily ; other 
than daily, one hundred. 

The first newspaper was printed in 
Indiana about the the year 1800; in 1828 
Indiana had seventeen papers; in 1840, 
seventy-three; in 1856, three daily, and 
one hundred and seventy-eight other than 
daily. 

The first paper in Michigan was pub- 
lished at Detroit in 1810; in 1828 Michi- 
gan had two journals; in 1840 six daily 
and twenty-six weekly; in 1856, seven 
daily, and ninety-eight other than daily. 

In 1840 Wisconsin had six papers; in 
1854 eighty-six papers, ten of which were 
daily. 

In 1854 Illinois had one hundred and 
fifty-four papers. In 1828 it had four; in 
in 1856, seventeen daily and two hun- 
dred and twenty other than daily. 

In 1528 Missouri had five journals; in 
1840, six daily, twenty-four weekly, and 
five semi-weekly ; in 1856 it had five 
daily, and one hundred and five other 
than daily. 

Iowa had four weekly papers in 1840, 
In 1856 it had four daily, and sixty-eight 
other than daily. 

According to the census of 1850, 
Minnesota had no newspapers. In 1856, 
she had four daily, and twenty-two other 
than daily. 

In 1850 California had seven papers, 
according to the census; in 1856 there 
were, eighteen daily and and seventy- 
seven other than daily. 

The first paper was started in Nebraska 
in 1854, and in Kansas about the same 
time or shortly after. 

We have, thus briefly, given so far as 
we have been able to gather facts, the 
introduction and progress of newspaper 
printing in the several States. To show 
the actual progress made up to 1780, we 
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subjoin the following table from the 
census: 





















i) 

States and Terri-| > Circula- suet is- 
tories. = tion, oS 

= ally. 
PAGAN. 6 5.6:5 0006015 9 | 91,165 9,198,980 
Arizona, ° | 280 14,560 
Arkansas. 56 29,830 1,824,860 
California 201 47 472.756 
Colorado.... ene ‘ 1,190,600 
Jonnecticut........ 17,454 740 
85,904 


Dakota...... 


1,607,840 


Delaware.......... 

Dist. of Columbia 10,092,800 
MAOWOO oo. cick senes 649,220 
ES ee re 15,539,724 
MUO) os 0 es aicce 200,200 





PUINOIS, |. 5300's os.00%s 118,140,492 




































Indiana............| 3,542 

TOWER. cccccce ccs toes! 219/090 

oT rer ret | 96.803 9,7 518, 176 
Kentucky......s0000 | 3 197,130 18, 
Louisiana.......... | 92 84,165 

LL a ee 3) 170,690 9 867, “$30 
Maryland.......... | 88] 8| 235,450] 33,497,778 
Massachusetts. ... | 259 | 21] 1,692,124 129,691.26 
Michigan. 211 5 253,774 19,686,978 
Minnesota, | 9 H 110,778 5 6 
Mississippi | 111} 3 71,868 
Missouri..... «| 279: 21 522,866 

BOOMUBOR. 00.00 ces 10] 3 19.580 

Nebraska. 42| 7 31,600 

Nevada... . : 12) 5 11,300 

New Hampshire. - 51] 7| 178,919 ‘ 
New rse 122} 20} 205,500 18°62 5,740 
New 5 1 1,525 137,350 
New Y or 4 | 835] 87 | 7,561,497 | 471,741,744 
North Carolina....| 64| 8 64,820 E 684,950 
MED: crenisseaceua si Bal 395 | 26 | 1,388,367 814 
Oregon ... AAS ny Seely aes 35 4 45,750 ryt 97,300 
Pennsylvania...... | 540 | 55 | 3,419,765 | 241,170,540 
Rhode Island...... | 32 6 82,050 9,781,500 
South Carolina....! 55 | 5 80, 900 8,901,400 
Tennessee......... | : 52} 18,300,844 
EXDE 5 cciosveeisess | : | 4,214. 800 
LE ORR eae v7 
J. ee 7 

Virginia... | 444] 3/319. 
Washingtor a 4] 396,500 
West Virginia. pa 4,012 oe 
Wisconsin ........ | 








Wyoming......... | 
OUR ssisccoxies 





| 5,871,574 [20,842,475 |1,508,548.250 





Of the 5,871 periodicals, with an annual 
issue of 1,508,548, 250 copies, 574 are daily; 
107 three times a week; 115 semi-week- 
ly; 4,295 weekly; 96 semi-monthly; 622 
monthly; 13 bi-monthly; and 49 quarterly. 

They are devoted to: Advertising, 79; 
agriculture and horticulture, 93; benevo- 
lent and secret societies, 81; commercial 
and financial, 142; illustrated, literary, 
and miscellaneous, 503; nationality, 20; 
politics, 4,333; religion, 407; sporting, 6; 
technical and professional, 207. 

The foregoing table includes nothing 
but regularly issued periodicals, and 
when we add to this the immense num- 
ber of books annually put out by the 
press of this country, the mass of read- 
ing matter becomes truly prodigious. 




















* On10.—The Legislature of this State 
has adopted resolutions condemning the 
the back pay feature of the salary bill 
passed by the late Congress. 

The same body has unearthed a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification in 
1789, which is as follows: 

‘*No law varying the compensation for 
the services of Senators and Representa- 
tives shall take effect until an election 
of Representatives shall have inter- 
vened,”? 

This amendment failed to secure rati- 
fication by the requisite three-fourths of 
the then States of the Union, and the 
question now arises, whether it will be- 
come a part of the Constitution by such 
ratification at this late day, by the re- 
quired proportion of existing States. 

The fifth article of the Constitution, 
which provides for its amendment, is in 
the following words: 

‘“*The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the States, 
shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States, or byconventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by Congress; 
provided that no amendment which may 
be made prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses 
in the ninth section of the first article ; 
and that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate.” 

As there is not in this any limitation 
as to thetime in which a proposed amend- 
ment must be ratified, and, as the propo- 
sition above quoted is not within the ex- 
ceptions specified in the proviso, there 
does not appear any sufficient reason why 
the proposed amendment may not prop- 
erly be acted upon, and, if approved by a 
sufficient number of States, become a 
part of the Constitution. 

eal le Se 

THE number of immigrants which ar- 
rived in this country in 1871 was 321,350; 
in 1872, 404,806. 
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From the commencement of the Gov- | 
ernment to December 30, 1870. 7,803,865 | 
immigrants have arrived in the United | 
States from foreign countries. The fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the special | nations on the face of the earth. It is 
almost impossible to estimate the true 
| value of this ceaseless tide of immigra- 


report of the Statistical Bureau, Treas- 
ury Department, on immigration, will 
show the increase during each decade 
since 1820: 





Per RO BOMD. Ubon enenecacauees nesecbeseae: SOO000 
From 1820 to 1830, inclusive............ceee0e 151,824 
From 1831 to 1840, inclusive........ceeee0+ +e 599,125 
From 1841 to 1850, inclusive.........cssccscees 1,713,251 
From 1851 to 1860, inclusive,.............++--2,598,214 
From 1861 to 1870, inclusive........... sheen 2,491,451 

PION: cheseepeeuestyenesasesseysceuusesss 7,803,865 


From the above it will be seen that 
the tide of immigration has steadily in- 
ereased during each decade, with the 
Single exception of the one beginning 
1861 and ending 1870. During the war 
of the rebellion immigration to this 
country was partially checked. The 
following table will show the number of 
immigrants arrived during each year of 
the decade. It will be seen that during 
1862, probably the darkest period of the 
war, the tide of immigration reached its 
lowest point: 

June 30, 1861. .... 140,528 | June 30, 1867. .... 298,967 


June 30, 1862..... 69,449 | June 30, 1868. 282,189 
June 30, 186: - 130,060 | June 30, 1869. 352,768 








June 30, 1864, fe 193,754 | June 30, 1870. .... 387,203 
June 30, 1865 .... 180,667 
June 30, 1866..... 330,704 Total.........2,366,289 








The abovestatement shows the number 
of immigrants that arrived during each 
fiscal year, whereas the first statement 
given of the total arrivals since the 
formation of the Government shows the 
number during the decade by calendar 
years. This will account for the ap- 
parent difference in the totals for the 
same decade in the two statements. 

The British isles havefurnished nearly 
one half of allthe immigrants. England, 
since the formation of the Government, 
has sent 516,192; Ireland, 2,700,493 ; 
Scotland, 84,623; Wales, 12,485; Great 
Britain, not specified, 544,107 ; or a total 
of 3,857,850 from the British isles. Ger- 
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Sweden and Norway, 153,928; France, 
245,812; China, 109,502; British America, 
284,491. The balance of the immigrants 
have come from nearly all the known 


tion which sets toward our shores. The 
popular prejudice which once existed 
against foreigners has happily died out, 
and they are now welcomed as a valu- 
able acquisition to the industrial element 
of the nation. The vast extent of our 
domain, the growth of our internal im- 


-| provements, the increase of our indus- 


trial interests, the demands of our agri- 
cultural districts, call for just the char- 
acter of labor that is being contributed 
by foreign nations. The impression en- 
tertained by many who have not looked 
into the subject of immigration, that 
foreign arrivals become a tax on the 
nation, and ought not to be encouraged, 
is erroneous. It is quite probable that 
out of the large number annually arriv- 
ing some are worthless, and take from 
rather than add to our wealth. These 
are the rare exceptions. The rule is 
that each arrival adds to our material 
wealth. The chief of the Statistical 
Bureau, Edward Young, estimates that 
the average capital value of each immi- 
grant is $800. Dr. Engel, an eminent 
statistician of Berlin, estimates the 
average capital value of each male im- 
migrant as equal to the cost of raising a 
manual laborer in Germany. Accord- 
ing to his calculation, the unproductive 
or expensive period of life covers the 
first fifteen years, and the average ex- 
pense during this period is about $1,500. 
His conclusion is that a man is worth to 
the country an amount equal to the 
average cost of producing him; that is, 
according to the German standard, 
$1,500. But reasoning from the capital 
value as given by Mr. Young, the immi- 
grants landed in 1870 (356,303) added to 
our material wealth as a nation $285,- 


many has sent 2,267,500; Prussia, 100,988; '! 042,400. Making ample allowances for 
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those that became paupers or criminals, Miscellaneous occupations. 













or through idleness have turned out non- oe P ean se eeeeeees * 
e OM. wocccccee oO VETSCEP. .occcccccce 

producers, and we may safely estimate | Gardeners........06 51| Peddlers............ 6 

, fol GRC ORD 35:69 oisie4inaisie% 2 | BRINSZCCS. ...cccicccced 49 

the capital value of our foreign imm1 i keepers., 5| Rentier..........00. 1 

gration during 1870 at $200,000,000, | Hunter...... Sailors 1,420 

| Interpreters. Servants -- 14,261 

As a subject of peculiar interest, and in | Juyglers ..........., 23|Shepherds...... .-.- 23 

order to remove the impression enter- | Haborers. ae pesca = 

tained by many that the large majority | Lumberman....... Students 188 

- : a: * * | Manufacturers... eeoeee 94] Teamsters 6 

of immigrants arriving in this country | Mere HeINB Se ccs c0 7,073 | Travelers ........e0. 15 

, - MUS socicew énaenedc 36 — 

are without a trade or profession, We | Nurses. Be fe pt ee 145,78: 








append a carefully prepared statement oo ata == 









































of the occupations of those who arrived Recapitulation. 
in the United States during the fiscal | Professional callings............+++- - 
ai ~()- AGUS cok etic nea teacsiclsci.cuscspiacunicnaseesls 
year ended June 30, 1870: Stilled Ps ictuvcvcpchwcasensanensoee 
Professional Callings. Miscellaneous occupations ., 
7 Occupations not stated..... 
ACHOFS. ....00 coocce 4) Physicians... 232 | Without occupation .... 
Chemists. s 43 | | Priests, 10 
oon arg - 285 | Reporte rs : 2 Totals. sissies sie siiniseeadda semaine sinew 387, 208 
Dentists. pie 3) Surgeon ...,. es 1 ——— 
E ngineers. etasescs. OOM | BRPVEVOT ess. oe 1 
Farriers. ......... 7 | Teachers. .......... 493| The above statement covers a single 
awvers I71P. y 3 3! y : * 
Lawyers anes r1+ ogg | Profesinsnotstated. 131! year, When we consider that this stream 
Naturalists......... 3 Total........... 2.132! of immigration has been going on for 
Artists. years and is still increasing in volumes 

ea ae 3 | Photographers...... 3| and that the acquisitions to our indus- 
pl see es 2 ae — interests, as shown by the table 
Image maker... 1 POCA weseweesees 200 | | given, are not exceptional but the rule, 
Lithographer ...... { SS 

ile | as proven by the experience of years, we 


Skilled Workmen, 
BONOKS: oc. .scceeece 990) MOSONS 2.02 65.2,665. 951901 
Barbers... «0 . 21/ Millers, 2i 
Blacksmiths. ....... 2,378 8 
Block makers,..... 
Boiler makers...... 


| can form a faint idea of the immense 
| wealth that this living tide of humanity 
‘| brings to our nation. 
76: | A subject of such vast importance may 
| 
| 





















5 | Shipwright 


2 | Shoe binde |days. Better provisions, better ventil- 


Buokbinders .....e. 2} . 
Braziers......... ne 31 Nail mal 19 | Well command the attention of our lead- 
Yew Thy Jai meme | 
oh vag 362 Fy 3 ing statesmen. Each year has seen some 
Butchers........06. 727 | Plumbe 7/ improvement in the system of transpor- 
Cabinet makers... Ol TOMO ive cceeeccccen 8 | f 
Carpenters......... > 4,421 | Printe 189 | tation between this country and Europe. 
vsteveee Hf ge 2 Old abuses are gradually wearing away. 
Cigar makers...... 228 | Saddlers..... 167 | Swift sailing steamers are taking the 
Confectioners...... 6 | Sail makers eieeeiaiscale 12 | : : : 
COOPETS....602eeeee 101 | Sawyer......--..... 1 place of the old emigrant ships, reducing 
got mn agg aa > | the trials of the steerage from weeks to 
1 
3 7 | 
2 














of | seep anemere Mea -: 1°97 | ation, purer water, better accomodations, 

M2) Stone euler. ane 3) more humane treatment, are being ex- 

: —e..- Becki cas 7s | acted by the enlightened sentiment of the 

ER Air 3| Telegraph operator. 1,/age. Yet the field for improvement is 
Glaziers... steteees ; oe | Jarge. Abuses still exist. Vessels are 
te ons sceneries . Wher Beteees i178 |overcrowded, provisions are not what 
Instrument maker.. 1| Wool sorter . Nace | they should be, ventilation is imperfect, 
a gel | the immigrant is still subject to depriva- 
os la = ica Sion | | tions and abuses that tend to injure his 
oan mete -| character and undermine his health. We 
ee | have made progress in ocean reform, but 

— SOUS . Nea 73, the work is far from completed. The 
be ig entinsaie - "uae rg Gesenciit 51/ stranger who comes to our shores, bring- 





Consuls ......... wt. 4 | Parmers.0022217777%35,656 | ing his muscle or talents to add to our 
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material wealth, is entitled to the fullest 


principle immigrant lines are owned 


protection both in coming and on his abroad and sail under foreign flags. They 


arrival here. He must not be made the 


victim of ship companies, whose selfish- 


ness and cupidity would crush out his 
manhood for the sake of a few extra dol- 
lars ; nor must he become the prey of the 
land sharks that infest our docks and 
grow rich by deceiving or robbing the 
immigrant. 

Thanks to President Grant for calling 
the attention of Congress to the abuses 
still clinging to the transportation of im- 


migrants, and many thanks to Congress | 


for heeding his wise suggestions, and 
creating the commission now at work to 
devise measures to remedy existing evils. 
It will require time to secure complete 


must be reached by their respective goy- 
ernments. We may have the power to 





|compel them to observe certain regula- 
‘tions in their departure from this coun- 
| try, but the needed regulations must be 
| applied at the other end of theline. We 
must have the sympathy and the hearty 
codperation of the maritime nations of 
Europe before the reform we seek can be 
secured. We trust that the commission 
recently created will be enabled to lay 
before the next Congress such facts as 
may be needed to secure the passage of 
some measure for the better protection 
of immigrants that will receive the sanc- 





reform. Ourown Government must seek | tion of all nations, and the hearty ap- 
the coiperation of other nations. The! proval of the civilized world. 





THE UNITED STATES MAIL AND THE RAILROADS. 


Year by year, it has been seen that the 
growing railroad monopoly has_ been 
gathering strength and forming combi- 
nations with the view of positively con- 
trolling the travel and traffic of the 
country in spite of, and in opposition to, 
the interests of both the Government 
and people. Gradually, and almost im- 
perceptibly, this gigantic interest has 
increased its exactions, multiplied its 
powers, and purchased or subdued oppo- 
sition, until competition is well nigh 
crushed out on through, and utterly so 
on local freights and travel. 

Under this state of facts the people 
are, of course, becoming restive, more 
so at present in the inland States, as 
they have, apparently, to fight the battle 
alone, but only apparently, for every in- 
terest of every community is equally in- 
volved, and the contest must finally, and 
very soon, be between the Government 
and the people on one side and the rail- 
road monopolies on the other. Before 
this contest can be ended, the whole 
question of the power of national and 
State governments to regulate the chan- 
nels of travel and traffic within and be- 


cussion. It must be determined whether 
the corporations created by State enact- 
ment have become superior to the States 
which created them, and to the national 
authority, to which the States are sub- 
ject in matters affecting the general 
welfare. It must be determined whether 
these corporations are wholly without 
moral responsibility, bound only by the 
restrictions of their charters, and in all 
else supreme and irresponsible; whether 
they are not, in consideration of the ex- 
traordinary privileges they enjoy, bound 
to acts of good neighborhood, to rules 
of fair dealing, to administer the quasi 
public trust which they have undertaken 
so as best to promote the interests of the 
public, by whose hands their privileges 
were bestowed, and to whom they are to 
be held responsible. 

To show, that the question recently 
raised by the railway companies in the 
postal car controvery, is admitted by 
them to be of the general significance 
above stated, we submit extracts from 
the statements of Mr. Hinckley and Mr. 
Cuyler in behalf of the companies, before 
the special Senate committee at its re- 





tween the States, must pass under dis- 


cent session in New York city: 
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STATEMENTS. 


Mr. Hinckley briefly addressed the 
committee, stating that the great ques- 
tion which they should determine was 
whether or not the United States could 
compel the railroad companies to carry 
goods for less than reasonable rates. 
This involved a legal question, upon 
which he was unable to decide, but he 
asked that Mr. Theodore Cuyler be heard 
on the matter. 

The Chairman said it was the wish of 
the committee to hear the statements of 
the several companies first, irrespective 
of any legal question, which might more 
properly be consided at another time. 

Mr Cuyler began his argument by 
saying that he had not come to discuss 
the question of policy in the matter, but 
to argue the points of law, which were 
threefold—tirst, whether or not the Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution had the 
right to require the railruads to carry 
the mails without charge; second, 
whether or not they had the right to fix 
the terms under which they should be 
carried; and third, whether or not they 
had the right to seize the machinery, 
&e., of a railroad and perform the ser- 
vice themselves, 

Mr. Cuyler said that the Government 
possessed no such right, that it did not 
exercise such right in time of war, and 
could not when war did not exist. 

In reply to Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Cuyler 
said: If the Government and the com- 
pany could not agree as to terms he 
would not claim the right of trial by 
jury, but would contend that decisions 
should be arrived at judicially. The 
Government may take absolutely or 
otherwise, but compensation must be 
fixed judicially. The railroad com- 
panies would go further in their con- 
tracts with the Government than even 
for the most favored customer, and dou 
all in their power on just and liberal 
terms. 

To Mr. Casserly—He conceded the 
power ot the Government to take by the 
right of eminent domain, and by the 
powers to carry into effect the rights 
conferred by the Constitution in the 
establishing of post offices and post 
roads. He would not speak of the 
policy of asserting such power, but of 
the judicial right; allowing proper com- 
pensation for property so taken. In 
1806 the Government asserted that right 
In constructing the Cumberland road. 

Senator Casserly—If a dispute oc- 
curred between the Government and a 
railroad company about $100, would it 
be right for the Government to seize a 
road worth $12,000,000? 





Mr. Cuyler—I would not like to decide 
on the supposition of such an extreme 
case; and do not believe Congress would 
do such an absurd act. 

To Mr. Casserly—Government may 
take a road for postal uses, but not pre- 
vent other transportation. He was 
unable to put a specific limit to the 
power of the Government, as that must 
be regulated by its needs and its respon- 
sibility to the country. Government 
must possess the power to take for Gov- 
ernmental uses, but only on making com- 
pensation. If the Government wanted 
land for a navyyard or post oflice, it 
always got the consent of the State in- 
terested therein. In Pennsylvania the 
State government exercised the right of 
eminent domain at the request of the 
Federal Government, for the site of a 
post office, and the question of compen- 
sation is to be decided judicially. The 
powers of Government are incidental, 
not despotic. If necessary to take prop- 
erty, it can do so, but he did not sup- 
pose Congress would be so-absurd as to 
exercise that power in such extreme 
cases as cited. He never supposed it 
would take a railroad except for postal 
uses. Anact of Congress would define 
the postal service, but the compensation 
must be judicial. If the Government 
was to decide that it was necessary to 
seize a whole road for the purpose of 
carrying the mail, it would have to be 
the judge of its own act; but he did not 
suppose any man in Congress would vote 
for such a proposition. He then re- 
ferred to the taking of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad during the rebellion 
for carrying the munitions of war; but 
even then no such power was claimed 
as the right of free transportation. 

Senator Casserly conceded certain 
rights to the Government in times of 
war, but in time of peace he could not 
see how the Government could, under 
the Constitution, take a railroad. He 
then asked if it could seize a vessel if 
the owners refused to carry the mail. 

To Senator Davis—There are different 
State laws as to the time of fixing com- 
pensation. In New Jersey, the compen- 
sation has to be fixed first, before prop- 
erty is taken. In Pennsylvania com- 
pensation has to be secured and bonds 
given. The right of taking in advance 
of compensation is a question of policy. 
If compensation is secured immediate 
possession might be taken, but Congress 
would have to be the judge of the public 


exigency. 


To Senator Casserly—If Congréss has 
the right to take property, it also has 
the right to take a franchise, which is a 
species of property. 
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From the views expressed by Mr. Cuy- 
ler, the attorney of the companies, it will 
be seen that he admits the right of the 
Government to take the roads for Gov- 
ernment uses, but only upon rendering | 
compensation. This, he claims, must be | 
fixed by a judicial tribunal. 

It is a well-known fact, fully stated in 
most of the railroad charters, that the 
grounds on which the tracks and build- 
ings of the railroads rest bave been ac- 





the duties of the latter have been ful- 
filled. 

But it is on the question of compensa- 
tion that both the telegraph and railroad 
companies think they have the Govern- 
ment and people at a disadvantage, 


| They are laboring under the delusion 


that their property must, if purchased 

at all, be purchased at their prices. 
These overgrown monopolists believe 

that they have only to obtain legislative 


quired under special rules, prescribed by | permission to construct a telegraph or 
the legislative bodies which granted the railroad line, and then place a Con- 
charters; and, it is submitted that the | struction Company, Credit Mobilier, or 
power which could authorize the acquisi-| Finance Committee behind the corpo- 
tion of private property, for the use of a/ ration, through the manipulations of 
private corporation, without resort to} which the cost of such line may be, and 
the ordinary tribunals of the State or | ‘usually is, more than doubled, to entitle 
nation, can readily and properly pre-) them to the nominal or raised value of 
scribe a rule under which the property | their property, should the necessities of 
of a private corporation—being the same | the nation, States, or people demand its 
taken from individuals—may be taken; purchase. No greater fallacy could be 


for public uses. 


The fact, that these privileges were to | 
be used in the interest of the public, con- | 


stituted the only justification for their | 
bestowal upon railway or other corpora- | 
tions; and whenever they shall not be 
so used, or shall be used against the pub. | 


; entertained. 


If the conduct of these 
companies shall be such as to render the 
acquisition necessary to the protection 
| of the government—state or national— 
| the property will be acquired at its actual 
pone and the more oppressive the acts of 
these corporations, the sooner will this 


lic interest, the consideration for the | result be attained. 


grant must necessarily cease, and it will 
fall within the power, and become the 
duty of the legislative authority to de- 
clare the forfeiture, and of the courts to 
enforce it. 

The railways enjoy not an absolute fee, 
but only a right of way, for the greater 
portion of their lines, to be used for a 
specified purpose. For this purpose the 
State—for the time being, and for the 
purpose expressed—has authorized the 
use of the right of eminent domain. But 
let the companies remove their tracks, 
and not only will the right of eminent 
domain instantly return to the State, 
but the right of private property will in- 
stantly re-attach. Nor will an unauthor- 
ized use of the right of way—that is, a 
use detrimental to the public interests— 
leave the companies in any more favor- 
able condition so far as their relations to 
the State are involved. The State, and 
not the companies, will determine when 








Already the courts are beginning to 
realize and determine that works of this 
character must be conducted in the in- 
terest of the people; that the companies 
cannot legally make contracts that are 
detrimental to the public interests. The 
Supreme Court of Illinois has recently 
decided a case affirming this principle. 
The case was as follows: The Peoria 
and Rock Island Railroad Company, and 
the Coal Valley Mining Company,which 
also owned a railroad between Rock 
Island and Coal ‘Valley, consolidated, 
under the authority given by an act of 
the General Assembly. Among the con- 
ditions of this consolidation was one 
that the Peoria and Rock Island Com- 
pany should pay the Coal Valley Mining 
Company fifty cents per ton on all the 
coal transported over the Coal Valley 
Mining Company’s track, except that 
which the Peoria and Rock Island Com- 
pany transported for itsown use. The 
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Peoria and Rock Island Company having 
failed to comply with the terms of the 
contract in this respect, the Coal Valley 
Mining Company sued for an injunction 
restraining the Peoria and Rock Island 
road from carrying coal over that portion 
of the track lying between Coal Valley 
and Rock Island. The injunction was 
granted. The Peoria and Rock Island 
Company took an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, which has reversed the decision 
of the court below and dissolved the in- 
junction. Under the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court, the railroad track must be 
open to the public for the transportation 
of coal, whether the Peoria and Rock 
Island Company pays the Coal Valley 
Mining Company according to contract 
or not. If the Peoria and Rock Islgnd 
Company fails to pay the Coal Valley 
Mining Company fifty cents a ton, accord- 
ing to the consolidation, then the Coal 
Valley Mining Company may sue fordam- 
ages; butit is not entitled toan injunction 
restraining the railroad company from 
carrying coal over any part of its road. 

oal being an article of prime necessity, 
he court decides that it must be carried. 

he next step will be to say that it ust 
be carried at reasonable rates. 

This is but the handwriting on the 
wall. Wise men should have taken 
warning, instead of which, the railroad 
companies have but recently threatened 
the Government and people with the 
embarrassment of their business by the 
withdrawal of mail facilities, and it is 
into the merits of this controversy that 
we propose now to inquire. 

COMPENSATION. 

Among other statements made in be- 
half of the railroads Mr. W. D. Worces- 
ter, of the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad, said, ‘‘ that during a 
twenty years’ connection with the road 
he found the subject of compensation for 
carrying the mails was always under dis- 
cussion. The amount received now was 


no greater than what it was twenty 
years ago, but he never knew the ques- 
tion of compulsion to come up. They 
did not wish to make this a source of 
profit, and simply wanted the cost of the 





service. He spoke of some embarass- 

ments to which companies were sub- 

jected, one being that they were fined a 

dollar for missing a mail, even when it 

may not be theirfault. Such things add 
to their expenses.’’ 

That Mr. Worcester is entirely mis- 
taken, appears from the report of the 
Postmaster General for 1870, which shows 
the readjustment of pay on 98 railroad 
routes, the rates being increased on 70 
and decreased on 28, with the net result 
of $218,688 97 over the former annual pay. 

The report for 1871 shows the read- 
justment of rates on 59 routes, 50 being 
increased and 9 diminished, the net ex- 
cess over the former annual pay being 
$205,448 87, 

The report for 1872 shows an increase 
of rates on 89 routes, a decrease on 14, net 
increase being $354,865 94; and all this 
under the,old law of 1845, 

Mr. Harriss, of the Connecticut River 
Railroad, stated that the department had 
no rule for fixing the pay ; that it makes 
any terms possible with each road, and 
just gets off the best way it can. The 
fact is, on the contrary, that the read- 
justment tables, published in the annual 
reports, show clearly the rules by which 
the rates are fixed, the rule itself being 
legitimate and inevitable from the law 
and the facts in the case ; and the rule 
and the grounds of it have been repeat- 
edly stated by the department in its cor- 
respondence with a large number of the 
roads. 

It is to be regretted that any careless- 
ness of statement should have been in- 
dulged in by the representatives of the 
companies in a matter of such grave im- 
portance, such statements being em- 
barrassing to the department and disad- 
vantagious to the companies. 

POSTAL CAR SERVICE—COMPARATIVE 
STATEMENT OF PAY FOR POSTAL SER- 
VICE, AND EQUAL CAR SPACE DE- 
VOTED TO FIRST-CLASS FREIGHT. 
Entire accuracy is not claimed forthe 

following statement, except as to the 

rate of mail pay. The computations for 
freight charges have been made from 
authentic freight tariffs of several of the 
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railroads, and are believed to be sub- 
stantially correct. 

“Mail Pay Under Old and New Laws, 
—The mail pay on the line from New 
York via Philadelphia and Pittsburg to 
Chicago, as it exists at present under the 
old law of 1845, and as it will be under 
the new law of 1873, supposing the 
weights of the mails after June 30, 1873, 
to be about the same as those shown in 
thelatest returnsfrom the three divisions 
of the line—say an average per day of 
20,000 pounds between New York and 
Philadelphia, 29,550 pounds between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and 13,000 
pounds between Pittsburg and Chicago— 
is as follows : 





Present Pay under new 
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~* If two daily liuesof RR. P.O. cars 45 feet long be 
run, 

“The rate for first-class freight from 
New York to Chicago, as shown in the 
freight tariffs of the ‘‘ Blue line,” the 
** International line,’’ and the ** Empire 
line,”? is $1 25 per 100 pounds. Among 
the items of first-class freight mentioned 
in the list published with the tariffs are 
empty barrels, empty trunks, coffins, 
corks, hair in sacks, moss in sacks, palm 
leaves, paper hangings, rattan, umbrel- 
las, wagon felloes and bows, and wooden 
ware. These items indicate that first- 
class freight is of light weight, compared 
with its bulk, so that it must be fair to 
assume that an average load of first-class 
freight for an eight-wheel car, thirty 
feet Jong, will not exceed 10,000 pounds 
in weight. A load of 10,000 pounds, 
transported from New York to Chicago, 
at $1 25 per 100 pounds, would cost $125. 
Dividing this by 30, the length of the car 
in feet, the rate per linear foot of ear 
space run through the whole distance 
would be $4 163. The distance by the 











route above described is 9133 miles. Di- 
viding this distance into the cost, the 
rate per mile per Jinear foot of car space 
is 4.6 miles, nearly. The car space used 
for the mail service between New York 
and Philadelphia, as stated before the 
Senate Select Committee on Transporta- 
tion Routes to the Seaboard, at its ses- 
sion in New York, by Mr. Strickland 
Kneass, assistant president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, is 282 linear 
feet per day. This amount is used only 
on week days—say 313 days per year. 
The space used on Sundays is 100 linear 
feet—that is, one run per day each way 
of a 50-feet railway post-office car, say 
for fifty-two days in a year. The car 
space between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, as calculated from the returns fur- 
nished to the department by the com- 
pany, is 175 linear feet for each week 
day and 92 linear feet for each Sunday ; 
and between Pittsburg and Chicago 120 
linear feet for each week day, and 40 
linear feet for each Sunday. For these 
amounts of space, at 46 miles per linear 
foot per mile run, the cost of the mail 
service between New York and Philadel- 
phia would be $429 94 per mile per an- 
num, or $38,69460 per annum for 90 
miles, an excess of $4,944.60 over the 
present mail pay, which is $33,750 per 
annum, and a deficiency of $3,380 40, as 
compared with the mail pay under the 
new law, which will be $42,075 per an- 
num ; between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, $273 97 per mile per annum, or 
$96,985 38 per annum for 354 miles, a de- 
ficiency of $35,764 62 as compared with 
the present mail pay, which is $132,750 
per annum, and after allowing $34,658 86 
per annum for 68 feet more of car space 
for every working day, equivalent to 90 
feet for two runs per day of 45-feet car, 
less 22 feet for route-agent service to be 
superceded, a deficiency of $69,073 76, as 
compared with the pay under the new 
law, which will be $200,718 per annum, 
and between Pittsburg and Chicago 
$182 34.4-10 per mile per annum, or 
$85,610 50 per annum for 4694 miles, a 
deficiency of $55,239 50 as compared with 
the present mail pay, which is $140,850 
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per annum, and after allowing $60,838 75 
per annum for 90 feet more of car space 
tor every working day, making, with the 
120 feet already provided, 210 feet per 
day, equivalent to a double daily line 
each way of 45-feet railway post-oflice 
cars, and 30 feet over for space occupied 
in baggage cars by mails not accompanied 
by poStal clerks, a deficiency of $22,570 75, 
as compared with the pay under the new 
law, which will be $169,020 per annum. 
For the amount of car space per annnm 
at present in use for mail service between 
New York and Chicago, therefore, the 
companies would receive, at the rate paid 
for first-class treights, allowing 10,000 
pounds to a 380-fvot car, the sum of 
$221,290 48. The pay for the mail ser- 
vice is $307,350, an excess of $86,059 52. 
For the amount of car space per annum, 
estimated to be necessary over the whole 
line, in case of extending to Pittsburg 
and Chicago the double daily railway 
postoflice service now in operation be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, the 
companies would receive at the tirst-class 
freight rate $316,788 09. Their mail pay 
for the same amount of car space, esti- 
mating the weights of mails at the 
amounts shown in the last returns, will 
be, under the new law of March 3, 1873, 
$411,813, an excess of $95,024 91 over the 
rate for first-class freight. 1n this com- 
parison uo allowance is made for the 
hauling of empty freight cars on return 
trips ; each 30-foot car, goiug either way, 
is estimated to contain 10,000 pounds of 
first-class freight. If freight cars are 
hauled home empty, then the mail pay 
will compare still more favorably withthe 
freight charges, ‘These freight charges, 
moreover, are made by companies who 
do not own the roads, and who, of course, 
to make a profit, must pay the railroad 
companies less than they receive. 
‘‘A FURTHER COMPARISON. 


“ The following table exhibits, in one 
view, the present pay under the old law 
of 1845, and the pay under the new law 
of 1873, in comparison with first-class 
freight charge for the amount of space 
now used for the mail service, with the 
amount to be used in case of extending 
double daily railway postoffice service 
aie to Chicago, and with tke rate 

5R 








demanded by the railroad companies for 
the amount of space in each case, accord- 
ing to their modified proposal preseited 
before the Senate Committee at its ses- 
sion in New York city, namely, 13 mills 
per linear foot per mile run, or 39 cents 
per mile per car of 30 linear feet: 
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‘“‘By this table it will be seen that the 
rate demanded by the companies (thir- 
teen mills per linear foot of car space 
per mile run) would make their aggre- 
gate pay for the mail service between 
New York and Chicago, with the amount 
of car space now used, $625,388 44 per 
annum, against $221,290 48 of freight 
charge for the same amount of space, 
an excess of $404,097 96; and that with 
the amount of space required in case of 
extending double daily railway post oftice 
service through to Chicago, their aggre- 
gate pay would be $895,273 04 per annum, 
against $316,788 09 of freight charge for 
the same amount of car space—an excess 
of $578,484 95, or more than 182 per cent. 
over and above the freight charge for 

_the same amount of space. This esti- 

mate, too, is in the proportion of 4.6 to 
13. The freight charge is slightly under 
4.6 mills per linear foot permile run. A 
charge of 13 mills per linear foot per 
mile run for a thirty-foot car hauled 
9134 miles would amount to $356 26—an 
excess of $231 26 or more than 185 per 
cent. over and above the actual first- 
class freight charge of $125 dollars be- 
tween New York and Chicago.”’ 

The comparisons made by Mr. Hinck- 
ley, of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad Company, before the 
Senate Committee, in New York, were 
between the mail pay and second-class 
freight charges. But the remarks made 
by the same gentleman as to the large 
amount of car space used for mail pur- 
poses, compared with the amount of 
mail matter conveyed, justify the con- 
clusion that the lighter articles compos- 
ing first-class freight are fitter subjects 
for comparison with the mail service 
than the heavier articles composing sec- 
ond-class freight, such as crude anti- 
mony, bells, boiler felting in rolls or 
bales, boiler flues, copper, brass, brim- 
stone in boxes or kegs, caloric engines, 
cast-iron grain mills, chinaware in casks, 
hardware, &c. Mr. Hinckley stated be- 
fore the committee that the maximum 
load of second-class freight for a thirty- 
foot car on his road was 15,000 pounds. 





New York to Chicago, as shown in the 
freight tariffs above mentioned, is $1 10 
per 100 pounds. This would give for a 
car-load of 15,000 pounds, $165, which, 
divided by the distance, 9134 miles, and 
the number of linear feet of car space, 
thirty, would give an _ inconsiderable 
fraction over six mills per linear foot of 
car space per mile run—less than half the 
rate demanded by the railroad companies 
for the mail service, leaving entirely out 
of view the hauling of empty cars, of 
which in the transportation of freight 
there must be a considerable proportion, 
whereas in the mail service there is none, 
For the advantage given to the mails by 
the greater speed at which they are con- 
veyed, the companies are compensated 
by more rapid earnings. 

It should also be counted to the credit 
of the Government that, in most cases, 
the mail is laden and unladen by Gov- 
ernment employés, without cost to the 
companies for labor or warehousing, 
whereas, freight subjects them to both 
these charges. 

Ae 2 NIN oa Ct. 

“THE nation before party’? should be 
the watchword of true citizens every- 
where. To defend the nation, uphold its 
laws, secure the liberties of the people, 
and purify public sentiment require 
organization. The Republican party 
was created and has grown in power for 
these objects of mutual defense and im- 
provement. Therefore, to best serve 
the nation is to strengthen the party 
that advances its interests. 

ee See 

THE World even is compelled to an 
admission now and then, as when it re- 
cently said: 

“Tt seems that the Administration is 
reducing the cost of the revenue-cutter 
service, the appropriations for four years 
reading thus: 

Year ending June 30, 1871...$1,331,490 00 
Year ending June 30, 1872.....1,059,638 10 
Year ending June 30, 1873.....1,075,397 88 
Year ending June 30, 1874. ...1,028,218 40 





SOLDIERS discharged from the service 
on account of disability which existed 
prior to enlistment are not entitled to 


The rate for second-class freight from| bounty, under existing laws. 

















DEPARTMENTAL. 





DEPARTMENTAL. 


NEW FREE DELIVERY OFFICES. 


Under the act of March 3, 1873, the 
following-named cities will be entitled 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
BUSINESS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the business and expenditures 
of the Post Office Department during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1868, and 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1872, ex- 
hibiting the increase during the four 
years, together with the percentage of 
the same: 




















to letter-carriers: 





Population. 
Charleston, S, C... 48,956 
Scranton, Pa.. 35,092 









Columbus. 0., 
Paterson, N. J 
Kansas City, Mc 
Mobile, Ala... 
Fall River, Mass 
Springfield, Mass., 26,7 

Peoria, Ill......... 25,78 
Covington, Ky.... 











Quincy, Eo... .s0s 24,053 





Population, 
Evansville, Ind... . 22,830 
Oswego, N. Y..... 20,910 
Elizabeth, N. J.... 20,838 
Savannah, Ga, .... 20,233 
Poughkeensie,N.Y 20,080 
Camdem, N. J..... 20,045 
Davenport. Towa.. 20,042 
Hoboken, N J.... 20,279 
Atlanta, Ga....... 21,789 


St. Paul, Minn.... 20,031 
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The above showing is creditable to 
Postmaster General Creswell’s adminis- 





tration. 


The service may be establishedin such 
other cities ashavereached the minimum 
population, (20,000,) since the taking of 
the last census, 


POSTAL CARDS —PRICES. 


Postal cards will be sold for one cent 
each, neither more nor less, whether in 
large quantities or in small. 


USES. 


The object of the postal cards is to 
facilitate letter correspondence and pro- 
vide for the transmission through the 
mails, at a reduced rate of postage, of 
short communications, either printed or 
written in pencil or ink. They may, 
therefore, be used for orders, invitations, 
notices, receipts, acknowledgments, and 
other requirements of business and so- 
cial life. And the matter desired to be 
conveyed may be either in writing or in 
print, or partially in both. In their 
treatment as mail matter they are to be 
regarded by postmasters the same as 
sealed letters and not as printed matter, 
except that in no case will unclaimed 
cards be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. 


IRREGULAR CARDS. 
An ordinary printed business card may 
be sent through the mails when prepaid 
by a one cent postage stamp attached; 
but such card must contain absolutely 
no written matter, except theaddress, other- 
wise it will be treated as not fully pre- 
paid, and refused admission into the 
mails. 
COUNTERFEITS. 


All cards different from those herein 
described, bearing embossed or printed 
postage stamps, and purporting to be 
United States postal cards, are counter- 
feit; and the manufacturer of such cards, 
or the attempt to use the same, will] sub- 
ject the offenders to a fine of five hun- 
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dred dollars and imprisonment for five 
years. (Sec. 178 Postal Code.) 
SPOILED CARDS. 


Postmasters will not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be permitted to reduce or 


rected, spoiled in printing, or otherwise 
rendered unfit for use in the hands of 
private holders. 

REQUISITIONS. 

The Department will not furnish less 
than five hundred cards on the order of a 
postmaster. Individuals desiring postal 
cards will purchase them of a postmaster, 
as in no case can they obtain them upon 
direct application to the Department. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

IN addition to the recent award of 
$268,000 bounty for the destruction of 
the enemies’ vessels at New Orleans, by 
Admiral Farragut, Judge Humphreys 
has awarded $900,000 prize money. This 
decision will have to be further consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in bane. If then at- 
firmed, the Treasury Department, it is 
asserted, will appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Under the revised, consolidated, and 
amended laws relating to patents, the 
following instructions to persons who 
propose to apply for a patent have just 
been issued by Commissioner M. D. Leg- 
gett: 

WHO MAY OBTAIN A PATENT. 


‘““1. Any person, whether citizen or 
alien, being the original and first inven- 
tor or discoverer of any new and useful 
art, machine, manufacture, or composi- 
tion of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement thereof, may obtain a pat- 
ent for his invention or discovery, sub- 
ject to the conditions as to public use 
and abandonment hereinafter named. 

‘2. In case of the death of the inven- 
tor, the patent may be applied for by, and 
will issue to, his executor or administra- 
tor. In case of an assignment of the 
whole interestin the invention, or of the 
whole interest in the patent if granted, 
the patent willissue to the assignee, upon 
the request of the latter, or his assignor; 
andso,if theassigneeholdsan undivided 
part interest, the patent will, upon a 
similar request, issue jointly tohim and 
the inventor; but the assignment must 
first have been entered of record, and at 
a day not later than the date of the pay- 
ment of the final fee; and the applica- 
tion must be duly made, and the specifi- 
cation sworn to by the inventor. 








**3. Joint "inventors are entitled toa 
joint patent; neither can claim one sepa- 
rately; but theindependent inventors of 
separate and independent improvements 
in the same machine can not obtain a 


exchange postal cards that may be misdi- | J0!t patent for theirseparate inventions; 


nor does the fact that one man furnishes 
the capital and the other makes the in- 
vention entitle them to takeout a joint 
patent. 

‘4. A patent will not be granted to an 
applicant if what he claims as new has 
been, before his invention, patented or 
described in any printed publication in 
this or any foreign country, or been in- 
vented or discovered 1n this country, nor 
if he has once abandoned his invention, 
nor if it has been in public use or on 
sale more than two years previous to his 
invention. 

‘*5,. If it appears that the inventor, at 
the time of making his application, be- 
lieves himself to be the first inventor or 
discoverer, a patent will not be refused 
on account of theinvention or discovery, 
or any part thereof, having been known 
or used in any foreign country before his 
invention or discovery thereof, it not ap- 
pearing that the same, or any substantial 
part thereof, had before been patented or 
described in any printed publication. 

‘**6, Merely conceiving the idea of an 
improvement or machine is not an ‘in- 
vention’ or ‘discovery.’ The invention 
must have been reduced to practical 
form, either by the construction of the 
machine itself, or of a model thereof, 
or by makinga drawing of it, or by such 
disclosure of its character that a me- 
chanic or one skilled in theart to which 
it relates, can and does, from the de- 
scription given, construct the improve- 
ment, or a model thereof, before it will 
prevent a subsequent inventor from ob- 
taining apatent.”’ 


THE PENSION OFFICE, 


Under the new pension law the widows 
of commissioned officers are entitled to 
an increase of pension for each minor 
who was under 16 years of age at the 
time of the officer’s death. The increase 
is $2 per month, subject to the same con- 
ditions and limitations as the pension to 
the minors of privates and non-commis- 
sioned ofticers. 

In case of the death or re-marriage of 
the widow, the pension to the widow, 
including $2 to each child, will be issued 
to the mipors on the application of a 
guardian duly qualified. 


BOUNTY, APRIL 22, 1872, 


Soldiers discharged from service to ac- 
cept promotion are not entitled to the 
bounty granted by act of Congress, 
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April 22, 1872. Theonly parties entitled 
to this bounty are those who enlisted 
prior to July 22, 1861, and were mustered 
into the service before August 6, 1861, to 
serve three years. Soldiers discharged 
onaccount of disease or disability which 
existed before entering the service, are 
not entitled. Heirs are not entitled to 
receive the bounty of April 22, 1872; it 
must be paid to the soldier himself. 
ADDITIONAL BOUNTY. 

Soldiers discharged from service to ac- 
cept promotion, are not entitled to the 
additional bounty granted Ly act of Con- 
gress July 28,1866. Soldiers transferred 
to the navy, and completing their term 
of enlistment in that branch of the ser- 
vice, arenotentitled toadditional bounty. 
Soldiers who have received more than 
$100 bounty are not entitled to the addi- 
tional bounty. Soldiers discharged by 
way of favor, or on account of disability 
other than wounds or injuries received 
in the line of duty, before serving aia 
years, are not entitled. 

THE CENSUS BUREAU. 

The first volume of the ninth census 
of the United States, devoted to ‘‘popu- 
lation and social statistics, ” is published, 
and is now in course of distribution. 

The first edition of thesecond volume, | | 
devoted to ‘vital statistics,’? has been 
issued, for the use of members of Con- 





gress and the several departments of the | 


Government. Asecondedition for popu- 


lar distribution is now in the press, and | Wisconsin 


will be issued in a few weeks. | 
The third volume, embracing the sta-| 
tistics of ‘‘industry and wealth,” will 


cade—Maine and New Hampshire. Kan- 
sas has grown the most rapidly; Minne- 
sota ranking second; Iowa third; Oregon 









































fourth; and Michigan fifth, in rapid 
growth. 
Per- 
SratrEs. 1870. 1860. centage 
ee 
996,992 | 964201} 3.40 
| 450 | 11.26 
7 | 47.44 
16.80 
5 | 112.216 11.41 
8 | 140,424 33.70 
| 1,057, 286 12.09 
? "680, 637 
1,194,020 0 
| 364,399 | 107,206 239.90 
Kentucky........ wisiaisesie | O11 1,155,684 14:30 
Louisiana | i 708,002 
i 628,279 | * 0.22 
687,049 13.66 
| Be: 18.38 
Michigan....... E faeeaiate | 749, 113 58.06 
Minnesota | 172 2,023 155 61 
Mississippi... | 791,305 4.63 
Missouri..... | 1,182,012 





45.62 


|e veils meiDaiviersine eeiniete,scis 
New Jersey, 
New York 
North Carolina, . 
Ohio... 
Oregon 


Pennsy 





703. 708 | 
i 109. 801 








ayn Mase 
Vi irginia . 
West Virginia 





* Loss. 
+ Loss due tothe erection of fifty-five counties into 


be ready for distribution about the first | the State of West Virginia. 


of July. This, with a “Compendium” 

of the tables, in one volume, to be issued 

in September, will complete the census 

of 1870. 

THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The representative population of the 
United States, according to the ninth 
census, is.. 88,115, 
Population ‘of the Territories. * 442.73 

HROUA Es cass iSseteetes piesleceevceveses 38,558,371 
Increase since 1860... .. 7,115,050 
Increase since 1850......... er 15, 366. 495 5 








The actual increase in the representa- 
tive population since 1860 was 6,931,897, 
a gain of 22.22 per cent. 

The following table gives the popula- 


tion of all the States and Territories ac- | 


cording to the census of 1870 and 1860, 
and the percentage of loss and gain in 





each case. It will be seen that two States 
have actually decreased during the de- 





1860, 


TERRITORIES. | 1870. 





Arizona 
Colorad 
Dakota.. 














PuBuic DEBT STATEMENT.—The fol- 
lowing is a statement of outstanding 
principal of the public debt of the United 
States on the Ist of July of each year, 
from 1865 to 1872, inclusive, as shown by 
the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, December 4, 1871, and public debt 
statement of same, July 1, 1872: 
1865...... Rinse ccueesweccusenedenca $2.680,647.869 74 





1866 2.773,236,173 69 
1867. . 2.678,126,103 87 
I aeelibis iii nsihior iain 2,611,687,851 19 
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MESISD sco be sacs bbece sees messasetness 2,588,452,218 94 
LOTUS S sais e 2,480.672,427 81 
10; DSSS ao peepee 2,353,211,332 32 


2 Spey . 2,253,251,328 78 


The public debt at the close of each 
Administration was: 
Washington, (first term,) 

ending 1793 
Second term .... 
Jonun AWAMS 4.........::05.. 
Jefferson, (first term)..... 





$80,352,634 04 
82,064,479 33 
83,038 050 80 
82,312,150 50 


Second term......... .......0 57,023,192 09 
Madison, (first term)..... 55,962,827 57 
Second term......... ....ceeee 123,491,965 16 
Monroe, (first term)....... 89,987,427 66 
Second term......... .....00 83,788,432 71 


58,421,413 67 
7,001,698 83 
3,308,124 07 

13 594,480 73 


John Quincy Adams...... 
Jackson, (first term)...... 
Second term......... ....02.0 





WW BET ee worsetacsseccosadets 15,925,303 01 
DOL ee rane 63,061,858 69 
Fillmore..... 59,803,117 70 
TOC reece een 28,699,831 85 
BUCNANAN 22.600005 cesesss ones 90,580,873 72 
Lincoln ...... .....0006 eeeeeeeee 2,680,647 ,869 74 
DUMB ON ss:20ssscdusesssene osdsee 2,588,452.213 94 


Debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, March 1, ’78..2,157,380,700 53 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.—The New 
York Nation, in speaking of civil service 
reform, says: 

** Let us here point out a fallacy which 
has generally been accepted throughout 
the country. Thesystem which the Pres- 
ident has introduced has been termed, 
and is believed to be, civil-service re- 
form. Itis simply competitiveexamina- 
tion. Competitive examination is not 
civil service reform, but merely a means 
toward that end. It is possible to have 
the latter without resorting to the 
former. Indeed, many civil service re- 
formers are opposed to competitive ex- 
amination, and hold that in England it 
is about to be carried too far, and that 
it will operate imperfectly in the civil 
service, and affect injuriously the general 
cause of popular education. Let it be, 
then, understood that although this ex- 
periment of the President’s should fail, 
nothing is proved by the failure; and that 
if the experiment should be fairly tried 
and should fail, all that would be proved is 
that we have resorted to defective means 
for reaching a most desirable end.” 

Very true; but while the Civil Service 
Board was incubating the civil service 
rules, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Curtis, The Nation used its entire infiu- 
ence to direct public attention to this 
pet scheme of competitive examination. 
Again and again did the true friends of 




















civil service reform insist that competi- 
tive examination was not an essential, 
nor even a very important feature of 
reform, and that the expectations of 
building civil service reform upon this 
narrow foundation were delusive. 

We are not without hope that the civil 
service question may be considered by 
statesmen of broader views than those 
Mr. Curtis seems to have possessed. A 
civil service board that recognized its 
full mission would have considered all 
the questions pertaining to the subject: 

First. The tenure of office of civil 
offices, whether they should be held for 
life, for a term of years, or at will. 

Second. The equalization of salaries 
and the abolition of fees, either entirely 
or when they reached a maximum sum. 

Third. A review of the degree of re- 
sponsibility appertaining to officers and 
the various grades of clerkships, and re- 
muneration according to the character 
and amount of work performed. 

Fourth. The propriety of retiring civil 
officers after a faithful service of a long 
number of years on half-pay pensions. 

Fifth. The best method of promotion, 
how far by examination, and how far by 
selection. 

Sixth. The propriety of a board of ap- 
peal in cases of personal injustice. 

Seventh. The examination necessary 
to be had into the character, standing, 
and acquirements of the candidate for 
admission;and how far this examination 
shall partake of a technical and com- 
petitive character. 

Eighth. Fidelity to the Government 
and its interests, as administered by the 
Administration for the time being. 

These are only a few of the most ob- 
vious questions that demand a proper 
solution before any adequate system of 
civil service reform can be established; 
and the pitiful system of technical ex- 
amination which the board brought 
forth, after months of labor, showed a 
poverty of ideas and a narrowness of 
views on the part of Mr. Curtis who, as 
chairman, largely controlled the board, 
that we are not surprised at his throw- 
ing what mud such dainty fingers can 
lift at the President. 

It is our sincere conviction that the 
cause of civil service reform has greatly 
gained by Mr. Curtis’s resignation, for 
it is very far from the intention of the 
Administration to abandon its efforts to 
attain a real and not merely a sham re- 
form of the civil service; for a real re- 
form will meet with such universal ac- 
ceptance among the people that no poli- 
tician will dare to hinder its universal 
application. 
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CHEAP AND IMPROVED TRANSPOR- 
TATION DEMANDED. — The National 
American Cheap Transpertation Con- 
vention, at its recent session in New 
York, adopted, after discussion, the fol- 
lowing comprehensive and important 
resolutions, proving what we have stated 
in another article on the same subject, 
that the question is not a sectional one, 
but that all sections and classes are 
equally interested. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That it is the duty of the 
hour, and the mission of this associa- 
tion, to obtain from Congress and differ- 
.ent State Legislatures such legislation 
as may be necessary to control and limit 
by law within proper constitutional and 
legitimate bounds the rates and charges 
of the existing lines for transportation; 
to increase, when practicable, capacity 
over the present water-ways, and to add 
such new avenues of both water and rail 
as our immensely increased internal 
commerce demands, so that the producer 
may be justly rewarded for his honest 
toil, the consumer have cheap products, 
and our almost limitiess surplus find 
foreign markets at rates to compete with 
the world. 

Resolved, That cheap transportation, 
both of persons and property, being 
most conducive to the free government 
of the people and the widest interchange 
and consumption of products of different 
parts of the Union, is essential to the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 

Resolved, That the constant and fre- 
quent association of inhabitants of re- 
mote parts of the United States is not 
only desirable but necessary for the 
maintenance of home genius and _ har- 
monious population within the area of 
our territory. 

Resolved, That the best interests of 
the different parts of the country also 
demand the freest possible interchange 
of the industrial products of the varied 
climates and industries of the United 
States, so that breadstuffs, textile fab- 
rics, coal, lumber, iron, sugar, and va- 
rious other products, local in their pro- 
duction but general in their consump- 
tion, may all reach the consumer at the 
least practicable cost of transportation, 
and that an arbitrary and unnecessary 
tax levied by the transporter over and 
above a fair remuneration for invest- 
ment is a burden upon producers and 
consumers that it is a part of wise 


Statesmanship to remove. 
Resolved, That certain railroad cor- 


porations of the country, although char- 
tered to subserve the public welfare, and 
endowed with the right of eminent 
domain solely for that reason, have 
proved themselves practically monopo- 
lies, and become tools of aristocracies 
and unscrupulous capitalists, to be used 
to plunder the public, enrich themselves, 
and impoverish the country through 
which they run. ; 

Resolved, That many of the railroad 
corporations have not only disregarded 
public convenience and propriety, but 
have oppressed citizens, bribed Legisla- 
tures, and defied our Executive and 
|judges, and stand to-day the most 
menacing danger to American liberty 
and to republican government. 

Resolved, That the present system of rail- 
way management having failed to meet 
the just expectations and demands of a 
long-suffering people. must be radically 
reformed and controiled by the strong 
| hand of law, both State and national, 
}and railway corporations compelled to 
| perform their proper functions as ser- 
| vants, and not masters, of the people. 
| Resolved, That to this end we invoke 
| the aid of all fair-minded men in all the 
| States of the United States, in excluding 
| from the halls of the Legislature, from 
our executive offices, and from the bench, 
lall such railway officials, railway attor- 
| neys, or other hirelings, as a prostitution 
|of public office to the base uses of pri- 
| vate gains. 

Resolved, That, leaving the different 
| sections and interests that desire cheap 
| transportation to work out the problem 
|in such manner as they may deem best, 
| we earnestly invoke their careful con- 
| sideration, their energetic action, and 
| their resolute will in regulating and con- 
| tracting the rates of transportation, and 
| giving remunerative wages to the pro- 
| ducer and to the consumer, untaxed by 
| unearned charges for their carriages. 
| Resolved, That we invite the people of 
| the various States to organize subsidiary 
| associations—State, county, and town— 
' to codperate with the national associa- 
| tion; that the purposes desired rest abso- 
|Jutely with the suffering millions; relief 
| is within their reach and control; united’ 
action and the near future will give, as 
certain as it needs for all time and the 
| good of all, the true solution of cheap 
transportation. 
| On motion, a committee was appointed 
| to draft an address to the people. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet in Washington, January, 1874, a8 
the call of the executive committee.. 
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THE REFORMERS IN MiIssOURI.— 
Through a concentration of forces, ‘tthe 
Liberal reformers,”’ in the late campaign 
saved the State of Missouri from the 
wreck of Liberal Democracy. When the 
October elections announced the fate of 
the unholy coalition against the great 
party of freedom and progress, the lead- 
ers of the movement determined to se- 


cure, at least, one respectable sized State | 


in which to intrench themselves for the 
struggle of 1876. Their best speakers. 
their trained wire-pullers, their available 
funds, were sent to Missouri. Thehome 
of Schurz must be saved if every State 
in the Union was lost. The ambitious 
Senator put forth his greatest efforts. 
He threw up all his engagements. out- 
side of his own State, and worked with 
an energy which, in abetter cause, would 
have won him hightest praise. The Re- 
publicans were whipped, the ‘‘reformers”’ 
carried Missouri, and a field was secured 
by them on which to work for the next 
Presidential campaign. Here was an 
opportunity to show to the nation that 
the rejection of Greeley was a great pub- 
lie calamity. The bad administration 
of Governor Brown—a renegade Repub- 
lican—opened a fine field for the reform- 
ers to cultivate. The laws were badly 
executed, corrupt officials were in power, 
a large class of citizens were sutfering 
persecution at the hands of lawless men, 
the credit of the State was failing, and 
the best interests of the people demanded 
a radical reformation in State affairs. 
Here, then, was a glorious opportunity 
for the party that Schurz had painted 
in such glowing terms to prove itself 
the party of genuine reform. How has 
it met the expectations of its friends? 
Lest our answer should be considered 
partisan, we call upon the New York 
Tribune, of May 3, 1873, to make reply. 
One of its correspondents in St. Louis, 
after denouncing the Governor, Silas 
Woodson, for his stupidity, extrava- 
gance, and bad administration of affairs, 
says: 

** Nearly the whole body of German 
Liberals, throughout the State, have 
been driven into active hostility to the 
party with which they acted last Novem- 
ber. Besides them, a strong force of old 
time Democrats, comprising many in- 
fluential and active young men of pro- 


gressive ideas, has entered upona deter- | 
As | this less than six months after the elec- 


mined opposition to the Governor, 


{ 





the end of his term without any gross 
exposure of impropriety, and without a 
bankrupt treasury.”’ 

This is the reluctant testimony of the 
leading organ of the Liberal Democrats, 
From other sources we learn that the 
appointments made by this Liberal Gov- 
ernor, who was to purify the government 
ot Missouri, have been very unfortu- 
nate. Bad men have been removed and 
worse ones appointed. Men known to 
be corrupt have obtained place and 
power. The Tribune says of oneof these 
appointments: 

‘“*For factor of the Penitentiary he 
chose his own confidential agent, a young 
man from St. Joseph, who held the office 
just long enough to make purchases and 
contracts calculated to leave his suc- 
cessor powerless for a year at least, and 
then turned it over to Colonel Gilmore, 
whom the Governor had_ originally 
promised to appoint. Such was the 
feeling produced by these selections that 
bills were at once proposed to take from 
the Governor the power of appointing 
Police Commissioners, and to lease the 
Penitentiary to the highest bidder, and 
the latter was passed.’’ 

The State treasury is being depleted, 
while the bonds of the State to the 
amount of $600,000 are falling due with 
but little prospect of meeting them. 
Unless the Treasurer can obtain money 
on a temporary loan, unauthorized by 
law, it is predicted by well-informed 
financiers that by the Ist of June not a 
dollar will remain in the treasury to 
meet the ordinary expenses of the year. 

The warmest friends of the Liberal 
party admit their discouragement in the 
face of the facts we have mentioned. 
If the fault was in the Governor alone, 
it might be borne; but the Legislature 
appears even worse than the Executive. 
Corrupt men, old fogies, and young men 
of no judgment or experience, are called 
upon to legislate on important State 
matters. Between the knaves, the old 
fogies, and the inexperienced youth, the 
action of the Legislature has become the 
subject of derision and contempt. Such 
is the state of affairs in Missouri as 
given by both Democratic and Republi- 
can journals. State bankruptcy and 
official corruption are the prices paid by 
the people of a noble State for this empty 
bauble called ‘* Liberal reform.’? And 


a breeder of strife and disgust within | tion! 


his party, the said Governor isa success; 


But no Republican or sensible Demo- 


as an executive, he is a failure; as a) crat can be surprised at the result of the 
leader of the party, nobody looks to him;! reform movement in Missouri. As we 
as a statesmen, he will never be men-|claimed at the time, and more firmly 


tioned by friend or foe. 


He will be for. | believe now, the cry of reform was but 4 


tunate if his administration can reach! pretext tor public robbery by men with- 
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out principle or patriotism. What the 
State of Missouri is to-day under Wood- 
son, the nation would have been under 
Greeley. Both men may have been per- 
sonally well disposed, but the corrupt 
politicians who followed and engineered 
them, the one to his, seat as Governor, 
the other to an untimely grave, would 
have defeated honest purposes in the 
Presidential chair, just as they appear 
to have done in the State House of Mis- 
souri. But the days of Liberal Democ- 
racy are numbered in Missouri if the 
friends of Republicanism will but exert 
themselves. The next election ought to 
end the trouble of to-day. The people 
should rise in their majesty and cast 
down the idol which Schurz & Co. set up, 
and declare in words emphatic for the 
great party of freedom, honesty, and 
good government. If the misfortunes 
of our sister State will but open the eyes 
of our citizens to a clearer knowledge of 
Republican principles and the necessity 
of preserving the party that upholds 
them, they will not be altogether with- 
out profit. 
———__so—_—___——_ 


EXEMPTIONS UNDER THE NATIONAL 
BANKRUPT LAw.—The National Bank- 
rupt law was amended by the last Con- 
gress, so that in addition to the uniform 
exemption of $500, all- the property is 
exempted from its operation which the 
several States have reserved from execu- 
tion for debts. Annexed is a tabular 
statement of these exemptions, which is 
probably approximately correct; and its 
perusal will give creditors a glimpse of 
what their rights may be under the laws 
of the several States. This amendment 
will, however, only increase the legal 
difficulties of the situation, because every 
State gives peculiar preferences to classes 
of debts, and provides particular modes 
for their collection; so that the question 
will necessarily arise whether the State 
laws shall be followed in all these par- 
ticulars or not. 

The amendmentis indefensible in prin- 
ciple, and a step in the wrong direction. 
The allowance to the bankrupt of only 
$500 worth of property was manifestly 
too small, because the costs of complet- 
ing the bankrupt process would probably 
consume that sum, so that the individ- 
ual, if honest, became an actual pauper. 
We believe that no less than $2,000 
should have been exempted, and we 
would even sanction an additional $500; 
but the value of the Bankrupt law con- 
sisted in this very uniformity of rights 
and privileges to both the creditor and 
debtor class, which is now destroyed. 

The Virginia politicians, particularly, 


| 
| 





vie with each other for the credit of this 
achievement; and it is possible that they 
may earn a temporary popularity, but in 
the end the State will be the loser. 

It is true former creditors can now be 
held at bay, but Virginians cannot live 
on old debts. They are desirous, as they 
profess, to attract the capital of the 
more wealthy States to develop their 
mining and agricultural resources, and 
to build railways, canals, and, above all, 
common roads. With this last instance 
before them of the unwillingness of the 
people of Virginia to pay their past 


| debts, and the enormous exemptions, 


with other legal impediments exhibited, 
capitalists will avoid the State, without 
regard to the inducements promised by 
newspapers. 

Whenever a subject comes up for legis- 
lation, and the question arises to which 
set of agents the business shall be en- 
trusted, the criterion, whereby to judge 
whether the Federal or the State authori- 
ties ought to have it in charge, should 
always be, whether uniformity is of the 
essence of the law. If variations pro- 
duce no inconvenience to the citizens of 
theseveral States, then the State authori- 
ties ought to deal with the subject; but 
when the rights of the citizens of the 
United States cannot be fully secured 
without uniformity, the subject should 
be dealt with by Congress. 

Laws which, upon some uniform and 
just basis, secure the rights of the cred- 
itor, are of the utmost advantage to the 
debtor class. Ifa business man, manu- | 
facturer, or farmer, desires to borrow 
capital wherewith to enlarge his produc- 
tions, he will at once find that he can 
get iton the most favorable terms where 
the laws for the collection of debts are 
most strictly enforced. No man ought 
to, and no honest man does, desire to 
borrow money without making full pro- 
visions for its return; and if misfortune 
should overtake him, he is satisfied with 
such reasonable exemption as will enable 
him to face the world again, so that he 
may wipe out the old score. 

Untilany people place themselves upon 
this high ground; until they cease to 
gloat over a supposed advantage over 
the creditor, and until they make every 
reasonable sacrifice to meet every debt 
on the day it is due, they will always be 
bankrupt, improvident, and poor, and 
State exemption will increase instead of 
diminishing their impecuniosity. 

The foundation of all wealth is exertion 
either mental or physical, and the eman- 
cipation from the terrors of the sheriff is 
not to be sought in changes of the law, 
but in labor, prudence, and frugality. 

These are the exemptions in the sev- 
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eral States which, under a recent amend- 
ment of the law, are now made to apply 
to the National Bankrupt act: 





































ee 
BA 
£ i aaa. 
STATE. = a les & 
ra S Fons 
” } wy 
3 # (#25 & 
2 g |2ese 
BURIED. ocase0n00e00 $500 | $1,000 | $2,000 
New Hampshire... 500 300 1,300 
Vermont.... 550 500 1.500 
Massachuset 800 700 2,000 
Rhode Island SUONDS = cc Geese 250 750 
Connecticut. bie} DRONES. wiessnen a 900 1,400 
New York. ‘ 1,000 1,000 2,500 
New Jersey... : 1,000 400 1,900 
Pennsylvania -| Either real or.. 300 800 
Delaware ....-cccce| NOME ...00000 100 600 
Maryland... a ONO) 5 cascases 100 600 
oD 2,000 1,000 3,500 
West Virginia...... 500 200 1,200 
North Carolina.... 1,000 500 2,000 
South Carolina..... 1,900 500 2,000 
BUOTICD |. 0. cs0s05 eon 5,000 2,000 7,500 
Georgia, (gold)..... 2,000 1,000 3,500 
BIGBGUMR..... o0sccc00 2,000 1,000 3,500 
Mississippi. ........ 3,560 | 1,500 5,500 
ATKANBAS 0.000 cc0s 5,000 2,000 7,500 
MEME cnswescssees 2,000 | 1,500 4,000 
Tennessee, .... 4 1,000 1,000 2,500 
Kentucky... 1,000 600 2,100 
Missouri.. 3,000 300 3,800 
Minnesota. Unlim’d in val.| 1,500 
io.. Unlim’d in val. 500 
Indiana INORG. ..sc0sae 300 8900 
Illinois. 1,000 500 2,000 
Michigar ae 13500 600 | 2,600 
Kansas... .| Unlim’din val.| 3,000 
TOWS. 2.000 Unlim’d in val.| 3,009 
Nebraska... .-.| Unlim’din val} 3,000 
Wisconsin. .| Unlim’d in val.| 3,000 
eae oo Unlim’d in val. 500 
California..... 5,500 2.000 7,500 
Colorado...........2 2,000 | 2,000 4,500 











The amended act not only allows 
these States exemptions, but allows them 
as against all liens, no matter how or 
where acquired as well as all debts con- 
tracted before its passage, the decision 
of any court to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 





How To BriInG ABoUT REFORM.— 
In times of war bad men may win 
great victories and assume positions of 
power without the consent of the people. 
Ambition, energy, genius, are the ele- 
ments that win against the popular will 
in times of public disturbance. But in 
politics the ruleis reversed, or should be. 
No man ean gain political power with- 
out the consent of the people. <A single | 
vote can defeat the man of energy and | 
ambition. At the head of an army he! 
might control the nation, but before the | 
silent voice of the ballot box he is power- | 
less. Herein lies the strength of our} 
institutions. The people govern, and no | 


man can assume power unless called by | 
the voice of the majority. If bad men! 





are elected to office it is the fault of the 
people, not the system which tolerated the 
election. Theremedy is with the people, 
They can undo what,they have done, 
The same power that placed a bad man 
in office can soon displace him. Corrupt 
men have crept into power, either under 
false pretenses or through chicanery or 
fraud. They do not truly represent the 
people or the party that elected them. 
Their numbers are small, but this can 
benoexcuse fortheircontinuance. How 
zan the party purify itself of these un- 
worthy members? Democracy answers, 
destroy the party that is responsible for 
their presence. This would be the de- 
struction of a magnificent temple to 
get rid of a few imperfections in the 
structure. The Republican party is to- 
day the temple of freedom. Its founda- 
tion is as solid as the granite rocks of 
New England. The edifice which has 
been building for the past sixteen years 
is as perfect as human ingenuity could 
make it. It has a few faults—a few im- 
perfect blocks mar its beauty. Common 
sense points out the remedy. Remove 
them, put substantial ones in their place, 
and the political structure remains un- 
impaired. 

The people must exercise more care in 
the selection of public officials. Men 
must be chosen for their honesty as well 
astheirability. Private morality should 
be the basis of public virtue. Select 
good men for office and.official eorrup- 
tion will soon be unknown. 

How ean this selection be made? The 
answer is as simple as the question. 
Take part in the selection! To ignore 
the primary meeting, and accept as a 
party necessity the choice of others, is 
to invite the evil we complain of. There 
are tens of thousands of citizens who 
would stand in line for hours, or lose a 
day to deposit their vote, who could not 
be induced to attend the primary meet- 
ing and take part in the selection of 
eandidates. They overlook the most im- 
portant part of their duty—the choice 
of the men for whom they are willing to 
work and vote. 

The good men of the nation must take 
a more active part in its politics. They 
must help create tickets as well as en- 
dorse them. They must take a leading 
part in all primary meetings, assume the 
control of our conventions, and thus give 
character and stability to the politics of 
the day. 

Purify the fountain head of political 
power and the stream that flows there- 
from will be pure and healthy. Rescue 
the party from the hands of men who 
make politics a trade, and the debasing 
influences which tend to corruption will 
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no longer exist. We look to the Repub- 
lican press of our country for the politi- 
cal reform we need—a reform within the 
party that shall make better that which 
is already good, and effectually drive 
from its ranks everything that tends to 
tarnish its name, or lower the standard 
of its morality. 
SGN eee 

ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY HY THE 
UNITED STATES.—F rom the late census 
we glean some interesting facts concern- 
ing the acquisition of territory by the 
United States. 

Prior to 1781 only six of the original 
thirteen States had well-defined bound- 
aries. These were New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware. The remain- 
ing seven had claims, some extending to 
the Mississippi river, others as far West 
as the Pacific ocean. The States with 


to land west of their present limits as 





follows: New York, March 1, 1781; Vir- 
ginia, March, 1784; Massachusetts, April | 
19, 1785; Connecticut, September 14, 1786, | 
and May 30,1800; South Carolina, August | 
9, 1787; North Carolina, February 25, 
1790; Georgia, June 16, 1802; Texas, No- 
vember 25, 1850. 

By the treaty with Great Britian, Sep- 
tember 3, 1783, the territory of the United 
States was declared to extend from the 
Atlantic ocean westward to the Missis- 
Sippi river, and from a line along the 
great lakes on the north southward to 
the thirty-first parallel and southern bor- 
der of Georgia. France ceded by the 
treaty of April 30. 1803, the **Province 
of Louisiana.’? This province is now 
covered by portions of Alabama and 
Mississippi; by the States of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Uregon, Minnesota west of the Missis- 
sippi river, and the larger portion of 
Kansas, It also covers the Territories 
ot Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, and that known as the Indian coun- 
try; and by a portion of the Territory of 
Colorado lying east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north of the Arkansas river, 
and ail of the Territory of Wyoming 
north of the 42d parallel, and that por- 
tion south of it east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. When it is stated that this prov- 
Ince covered an area of over 1,100,000 
square miles, the value of this acquisi- 
tion from France may be partially esti- 
mated. On the 22d of February, 1819, 
Spain released her claim on the disputed 
portion of the province of Louisiana, 








and formally ceded to the United States 
the territory now covered by the State of | 
Florida, aud portions of Alabama, Mis- | 
Slssippi, and Louisiana. 


Texas, formerly a portion of Mexico, 
was admitted into the Union December 
29,1845. February 2d. 1848, Mexico ceded 
the territory now covered by the States 
of California and Nevada; also, her 
claims to the territory covered by the 
present State of Texas, by the Territo- 
ries of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico; 
by portions of Wyoming and Colorado, 
and by the unorganized territory west 
of the Indian country, except that part 
of the Territory of Arizonaand of New 
Mexico lying south of the River Gila and 
west of theold boundary of New Mexico, 
which lands were ceded by Mexico De- 
cember 30, 1853, and are known as the 
Gadsen Purchase. 

By treaty with Russia, March 30, 1867, 
and transfer of title June 20, 1867, the 
United States came into possession of its 
latest acquisition, the Territory of 
Alaska, comprising in .extent 577,390 
square miles. This Territory extendsour 
national domain northward to the Arc- 
tic ocean. The western part of the 
British possessions, lying between the 
parallels of 54°40’ and 49° of north lati- 
tude, separates it from the main territory 
of the United States. 

There are many other facts connected 
with the formation of the States and 
Territories, found in the first volume of 
the Census report of 1870, which we 
shall notice at some future time. 

ae “ees 

Tue tendency of Democracy is toward 
ignorance. The church and the public 
school are the natural enemies of this 
fossilized party, that exists only in name, 
and is kept alive only by the remem- 
brance of what it was in former years. 
Aware of this enmity. the Democratic 
leaders in those States where it still 
holds power are doing all they can to 
suppress both thechurch and the system 
of free schools. The free school system 
of Texas would be overthrown were it 
in the power of Democracy. Every ob- 
stacle is thrown in its way, and but for 
the extraordinary efforts of its friends it 
would have been crushed out long since. 
We believe the day is not far distant 
when Texas will release itself from the 
thraldom of Democracy, and with a Re- 
publican State government move on to 
the high destiny which awaits it. Once 
enlighten its people by a liberal system 
of education, and the opponent of free 
schools will be looked upon as a public 
enemy. 





British India has a population of 
241,000,000. The British government 
have established a liberal system of edu- 
cation; the number of pupils already ac- 
comodated is 1,300,000. 
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THE WRECK AND ITS LEssOoNS.—A 
steamer, freighted with human lives, 
leaves Liverpool with a short allowance 
of coal. In mid-ocean her captain real- 
izes the startling fact that shecan never 
reach her destination without a new 
supply. He at once turns theship from 
her courseand seeks the friendly harbor 
of Halifax. He leaves the old beaten 
track, and rushes through darkness with 
increased speed toward a dangerous 
coast. He consults his chart, locates 
Sambro light, leaves the deck in charge 
of a subordinate, with instructions to 
sail until thelight is sighted, and. think- 
ing his duty done, retires to rest. The 
vessel obeys its helm. The officer in 
charge is looking for the light in the 
wrong direction, and is sailing away in- 
stead of towardit. He is warned of his 
danger by men whoare familiar with the 
coast, yet the ship plunges on asif it had 
an ocean opening before it. While a 
thousand souls. are dreaming of security 
the steamer is driven headlong ona rocky 
coast. Who can paint the scene that 
follows ? The quick, sharp agony of 
brave men and women cut off from all 
escape ; whose first intimation of dan- 
ger was the rush of the remorseless sea 


that engulfed them; the long hours of | 


terrible suffering in the frozen rigging 
and on the barren rock; the death seeds 
which many survivors carried from the 
wreck, are beyond the power of language 
to portray. 

The story of that fatal morning sent a 
thrill of horror throughout the world, 
and awakened pangs of sorrow that can 
never be assuaged. Whatever verdict 
an investigating commission has deter- 
mined upon, the world had already passed 
judgment upon the cupidity and careless- 
ness whichled tothis disaster. But from 
this judgment willany good result? Will 
the loss of the Atlantic lead to ocean re- 
forms, or will it die out, as others before 
it, with the storm of indignation which 
its horrorsevoked? Willthepeople con- 
sider the account balanced by the dis- 
missal of thecaptain, and the public cen- 
sure of a few unworthy officers? We fear | 
they will, unless the press of the country | 
make the Atlantic disaster the text | 
from which to thunder their demands 
for greater protection in the future. We 
can notdisarmthehandof the Almighty, | 
but we can stop the stupid blunders of 
men. The best equipped ship may go 
down in a storm, but it will never leave 
its track to seek a supply of coal or pro- | 
visions. The badly equipped may and do, | 
and to this account we place the loss of 


ship is fully equipped for an ocean voy- 
age before she leaves her dock. A quar- 
terly or semi-annual inspection may do 
for her hull and engines, but the neces- 
sary provisions for comfort and safety 
should be inspected with each trip. The 
amount of coaland provisions; the num- 
ber and condition of herboats; the facili- 
ties for saving life in cases of emergency; 
the qualification of officers and crew, 
should be passed upon by competent 
judges, unon whom the responsibility 
could be fixed if the vessel failed in any 
of these essential particulars. Terrible 
as was the loss of life by the wreck of the 
Atlantic, it was but a fraction of the 
vearly loss by ocean transportation. The 
deaths on our emigrant ships are unno- 
ticed by the public. Thousands die on 
the passage or soon after landing from 
disease contracted on the ship, through 
lack of thosesanitary precautions which 
human selfishnessignores. The terrible 
abuse has long been felt, and earnest 
efforts have been made to bring about a 
reform. The President has called the 
attention of Congress to the subject, and 
that body heeded his suggestions in au- 
thorizing a commission to examine into, 
| and report at itsnext session, such facts 
as may tend to throw more light upon 
this long neglected abuse. The commis- 
sion has been appointed and has already 
entered uponits labors, and we haveevery 
assurance that within a year some prac- 
tical measure will be adopted that will 
meet with the hearty cobperation and 
'support of the leading maritime powers 
of Europe. The field for ocean reform 
is a wide one, and if the recent disaster 
to the steamer Atlantic will but awaken 
the public to the necessity of prompt and 
efficient action, the lessons of the wreck 
will not have been altogether in vain. 








FREE government is but the reflection 
;of the aggregate of private character. 
The vice or virtue that characterizes a 
community is sure to control the power 
that governs. To elevate the Govern- 
iment, the people must first elevate them- 
selves. The party that works among the 
masses; encourages schools, churches, 
| public libraries; seeks to repress crime 
| by elevating public sentiment, and sets 
jan example through its officials for 





‘honesty and patriotism, is the party of 
law, order, and good government. The 
Republican party fills the bill exactly. 





Tue heirs of a soldier who died by 
reason of delirium tremens are not en- 


the Atlantic. Whatisthe remedy? We )| titled to bounty, the soldier’s death hav- 
answer: the appointment of inspectors by | ing been occasioned by his own erim- 
the General Government,to see thatevery | inality. 
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PRESS PHOTOGRAPHS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


As the sun cannot be blamed for pic- 
turing repulsive features to the eye 
through the medium of the photograph- 
er’s camera, so the press will be excused 
for the deformity of human sentiment 
which it sometimes mirrors upon our 
mental retina. The photographic proofs 
which we have now to present, consist 
in part of subjects that are hideous in 
aspect. Hence, while they may be es- 
teemed as gems of interest to the lovers 
of the grotesque and horrible, even those 
of a sensitively opposite taste will be un- 
able to deny that they faithfully depict 
the dark and motled side of humanity, 
by “holding the mirror up to nature.” 
For our first of a new series of photo- 
graphs we present— 

NO. I.— VIEWS OF THE MODOC WAR. 

A Western editor thus strikes a hervic 
attitude, and, brandishing the tomahawk 
and scalping knife, reéchoes the war 
whoop ot Captain Jack and Shack-Nasty 
Jim : 

** Let every blade of grass in the North- 
west be watered with the blood of these 
treacherous fiends, and the rivers as they 
flow down to the ocean carry with them 
the scarlet tidings ef a nation’s ven- 
geance, and may it be mingled with the 
gory stream that flows in the veins of the 
vacillating shriekers for peace, to whom 
is principally due the perpetration of the 
late horrible butchery. Let there be no 
wavering, no pity, no remorse. ‘The 
Names Of the slaughtered cry aloud for 
blood, and blovud alone will give them 
peace beyond the grave.”’ 


Indignation at barbarityisan excellent 
quality of the human mind, but it is not 
always confined to minds humane. It is 
difficult and yet important to fix an ex- 
act point where reason should come in 
and distinguish the indignation of man 
from that of the stirred-up wild beast. 
The Ames (Lowa) Intelligencer shows that 
the barbarity of the Modocs, horrible as 
it is, has still another side to it, in which 
it appears that history has repeated 
itself upon the same field. The editor 
Says : 


“The country is ringing with the 
treachery of the Modocs. It is thought 











by some that their act is without a par- 
allel, and calls for the abandonment of 
the ‘peace policy,’ and even the exter- 
mination of the Indian tribes. A little 
affair happened, however, in 1852, it 


| seems, which not only escaped the censure 


of the press, at the time, but has very 
nearly passed into oblivion. This trans- 
action took place, by a curious coinci- 
dence, near the Lava beds, at Tule Lake. 
Captain Benjamin Wright, of Northern 
California, had organized a large troop 
to make war upon the Modocs. After 
various encounters the Modocs made 
peace overtures. At the peace confer- 
ence there were assembled twenty-five 
Indians and thirty white men. While 
discussing terms of peace, Wright gave 
a signal, and in a moment his men killed 
eighteen Modocs. Wright, long after- 
wards, was killed by a Modve chief 
named Enos, who was captured and 
hanged. He died exulting at having 
avenged himself on the leading slayer of 
his tribe.”’ 

The Juniata (Pa.) Sentinel thus throws 
cold water on the impulsive gentlemen 
who demand that our army shall make 
war on and exterminate the Modoc 
women and children. 

** The Modoc chiefs should be punished 
for their treachery and murder. The 
inhumanity and murders by our own 
race in Louisiana should temper the de- 
mand for vengeance. Jlow much better 
are we than the Modocs, when we ask 
that their women and children be mur- 
dered or exterminated ?”’ 

The Missouri Republican (Democratic) 
advocates the peace policy and laments 
that it was not inaugurated seventy-five 
years ago. Itsaysinalengthy editorial : 

“We sincerely trust the lamentable 
death of Gen. Canby will not induce 
President Grant to abandon a course 
which he has adopted after so much de- 
liberation. Because Captain Jack and 
his associates have treacherously mur- 
dered a gallant soldier and noble gentle- 
man, it does not follow that all Indians 
are traitors and murderers, and should 
be treated accordingly. Jack and his 
associates deserve death, and we hope 
they will get it at the end of the halter, 
not fromsword, bayonet, or bullet. There 
our vengeance should end.”’ 

The Newburgh (N. Y.) Jowrnal thinks 
the cartoons of the Graphic representing 
two squaws surrendering to a field bat- 
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tery, and an Indian and a scout playing 
‘** hide-and-seek ’’ in the Lava beds, are 
not too severe upon a campaign distin- 
guished by a blunder at every step. The 
Journal also thinks that the authorities 
at Washington would not undertake the 
job of apologizing for General Gillem. 


THE Republican (Tenn.) Banner gives 
the following rather severe hit at our 
army of the Modoc region. 

“The enemy  is—forty—including 
squaws, and mostly squaws. There are 
not so many Captain Jacks in the Lava 
beds as at first supposed. Not half so 
many Jacks inside, for instance, as jack- 
asses outside.”’ 

It is easy at a safe distance to make 
too light of a serious business, and it is 
fair to suppose that the friends of those 
engaged in hunting the Modocs will be 
unable to appreciate the fun that shakes 
the sides of some editors while safe in 
their sanctums, over the disasters of the 
army at the Lava beds. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph has 
a word to say on the other side, and de- 
plores ‘‘as little better than cold-blooded 
murder”’ the sending of our soldiers into 
the recesses of the Lava beds to be shot 
by unseen foes. 

The Cleveland Leader supports the 
proposition that ‘‘comparisons are 
odious”’ in these words: 

“Unquestionably the murder of Gen- 
eral Canby was a horrible case of bloody 
perfidy, and the demand for vengeance 
upon the murderers is perfectly natural 
and proper. But was it any worse than 
the murder of President Lincoln? We 
ask this question for the benefit of those 
papers which are clamoring for the ex- 
termination of the Indians generally, 
but which either openly apologized for, 
or secretly sympathized with, the other 
dreadful crime.’’ 

The Calaveras (Cal.) Chronicle thus 
cuts up the chroniclers of Western war 


news: 
“After a ‘tremendous general engage- 
ment of several days’ duration,’ in 
which a soldier or two was slaughtered, 
Captain Jack’s stronghold with its entire 
garrison—a dead buck and asick squaw— 
was captured. General Gillem immedi- 
ately telegraphed the important intelli- 
gence to General Schofield, and sent his 
cavalry on a wild goose chase to ‘cut off ’ 








the ‘retreating savages,’ while they were 
within a couple of miles of his camp all 
the time. The latest news is that the 
Modocs absolutely have the impudence 
to ‘shoot bullets’ into the soldiers’ camp 
at a distance of eight hundred yards, 
Who ever heard the like of that? The 
Indians are actually shooting bullets! 
Outrageous! The details of military 
operations are disgusting. We wish the 
Modocs would kill the San Francisco 
Chronicle’s correspondent. If they don’t 
we intend to employ a thug to go to the 
front and strangle him. 

Pleasantries with a Proviso.—‘* Long 
Jim” is looming up among the Modocian 
heroes. We have a sort of ‘‘fellow- 
feeling ” for extended James.— Columbus 
Index. 

Yes, and if you were ‘‘Long Jim,” 
about these days, you would have a fel- 
low feeling—around after your scalp- 
lock. That would not be so pleasant.— 
Mississippi Pilot. 

NO. II.—VIEWS OF CONGRESSIONAL BACK 
PAY. 

THE REPUBLIC has fully expressed its 
opposition to the seizure of a salary by 
the last Congress after its services had 
been rendered, and most of the accounts 
of members had been fully settled accor- 
ding to existing law. Considering that 
both parties in the Forty-second Con- 
gress claimed throughout its sessions to 
be pledged to retrenchment in the ad- 
ministration of the Government, it 
cannot be successfully defended upon 
any principle of consisteacy. Senator 
Bayard, of Delaware, has shown, how- 
ever, that an excuse may be found for 
his vote in its favor; and if that Senator 
feels obliged to vote for it, as a lesser 
evil than the failure of the appropria- 
tion bill and the expenditure of millions 
of dollars in an extra session of Con- 
gress, may not all be excused on similar 
pleas? Who will presume to say that 
equally innocent motives may not have 
actuated the minds of all its supporters 
who did not assign more selfish rea- 
sons for their votes? But, under this 
head, we propose to give the views of 
our exchanges and not our own, and 
hence we are not responsible for any ex- 
travagant coloring of the pictures pre- 
sented. 

The Lemars (Iowa) Sentinel draws a 
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distinction between felony and the fixing 
of a salary, thus: 

“The great crime of the salary grab 
bill passed by Congress does not consist 
in raising the salary of Congressmen, 
but in making the increase apply to the 
Congress that passed the bill. No 
clearer case of highway robbery can be 
imagined than this retroactive clause of 
the bill, and while it may be true that 
the salaries were too low, and that it 
was proper to increase them, no con- 
ceivable logic can justify the theft of the 
Forty-second Congress.”’ 


The Allegan (Mich.) Journal says: 

‘* Representative Sutherland, of Michi- 
gan, excuses his vote for the Congress- 
ional steal because it was attached to the 
bill embracing the clause for the prose- 
cution of the Credit Mobilier suit. No 
doubt several members voted for the bill 
for some such reason.”’ 


The Kendall County (Ill.) Record deals 
in a little pointed logic at the expense 
of a penitent Kepresentative. It re- 
marks: 


“Gen. Farnsworth, ex-M. C. from the 
old Second District, has drawn his back 
pay trom the United States Treasury 
and endeavored to buy a cheap reputa- 
tion by distributing his $4,294 40 among 
the counties of his district. The money 
was his or the Government's; and if the 
latter’s, he has committed wrong by 
taking it out of the Treasury; if it is his, 
the counties are better able to do with- 
out it than Farnsworth is. It is a piece 
of cheapdemagoguery. OldfriendSnapp 
never ‘peeps’ once about his back pay. 
He believes that to the victors belong 
the spoils.” 


The Austin (Texas) Journal remarks 
that: 


‘*The members of the last Congress who 
voted themselves and took back pay at 
a high figure are in trouble. They are 
trying to explain, but their explanations 
are not received by the people as satis- 
factory. They insist that they have not 
been guilty of downright theft. There 
is no question as to that. They have 
only been guilty of a breach of trust, 
which, in point of moral turpitude, is 
worse than theft.” 

The Madison (Wis.) Home Diary lets 
off the iollowing hot shot, which lights 
up our picture gallery with ‘‘the rock- 
et’s red glare:” 

“The daylight thief is a nobleman 
compared to the midnight marauder. 
The open villain in Congress who voted 





the back pay has some sense of manhood 
left; he who voted against it and then 
takes it is a puppy of base breed. If we 
have any such curs in Wisconsin let 
them beforthwith collared and muzzled.”’ 


In reply the Grant County (Wis.) Wit- 
ness gives a somewhat cooling cross-fire: 

‘*Viewing the question in this light 
we cannot but regard the Home Diary, 
as well as most of our exchanges, as 
rather hasty in denouncing every Con- 
gressman who fails to hand over the 
‘extra pay’ to the Treasurer without a 
moment’s delay. Weheard of one mem- 
ber who was asked ‘what he was going 
to do about it,’ and he replied: ‘ Well, I 
suppose that if 1 take the back pay you 
will call me a thief, and if I don’t take 
it you will call me a hypocrite.’ And 
we submit whether he is not pretty 
nearly right. The taking or refusing of 
it has been a question of policy merely 
on the part of Congressmen. We think 
those members of Congress, who wait 
and see what may be done in regard to 
the question in the future, show their 
good sense; and if it is detinitely decided 
that the salaries are insufficient and 
ought to be raised, they will do right in 
taking the back pay which was voted. 
In 1856, and again in 1866, Congressional 
salaries were raised at the close of long 
sessions, and the increase was made to 
date back to the commencement of the terms. 
Such men as Seward, Boutwell, Sumner, 
Douglas, Giddings, Washburn, and 
others, received ‘back pay’ then with- 
out being denounced as villains, &c., 
and there is no just reason why such 
appellations should be used now.” 


The Wellsburg (W. Va.) Herald, in a 
lengthy editorial, is after the Congress- 
men of that State who voted against the 
‘back pay,” and coolly demands of them 
to announce their intentions regarding 
its acceptance without delay, under pain 
of public condemnation. His persua- 
sion is of the ‘‘stand and deliver’’ order 
of argumentation; but he is evidently in 
dangerous earnest, and ready, like Ar- 
temus Ward, to make family sacrifices. 


The Austin (Texas) State Journal con- 
tains the following picture of well cut 
irony, which sheds much satirical light 
upon the present spasmodic virtue of 
Democratic editors and candidates: 


“Tf the members of Congress from 
Texas who voted themselves back pay 


really think the endorsement of the 
Thirteenth Legislature worth having, 
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and desire to get it, we would suggest | still keep out of moral bankruptcy. We 
that they cannot be too prompt in pay-| are daily purifying our party, by bring- 
ing over the $5,000 apiece they appropria- | ing intq it the honest material that was 
ated to themselves of the people’s money | accidentally left inthe Democratic camp, 
to the Democratic Executive Committee | and by driving out the black sheep from 
to be expended in the next election. our own fold as soon as we are sure of the 

“The people are murmuring, and may, | color of the fleece. But we are not pre- 
at any time, come out with denunciatory | pared to destroy the best political party 
resolutions. Something must be done) the world has yet seen to get ridof afew 
to quiet them. |barnacles that have fastened upon it. 

**No political party can be expected to | There is a way to break their hold, and 
endorse such shameless roguery without | that is to destroy them whenever we can 
being well paid for it. Every Democrat | get at them. We should overhaul the 
who contemplates coming out for the first | good old ship at every election, and re- 
time, as a candidate for Congress, is | move with a strong arm everything that 
getting ready to fall in with the tide of | tends to impedeits progress in the great 





moral conviction on the subject that 
pervades the masses of 


organizations in Texas, and to denounce | been the great lever of reform. 


work of human civilization. Our party, 


all political | from the beginning of its power, has 


It has 


the taking back pay as clearly dishonest | secured reforms in our Government 


and unquestionably dishonorable.”’ 

The Kirksville (Mo.) Journal throws 
out the following pungent reflections on 
political clamor: 


‘** Because a man cries out ‘stop thief’ 
it is not a positive proof of his own 
honesty, neither is the politician, es- 
pecially the one out of office, who talks 
most of retrenchment and reform, al- 
ways the most disinterested or most 
trustworthy. Cant and hypocrisy are 
old as the world in which we live, and 
yet how many are caught with such chaff. 
The man who iseternally suspecting his 
neighbors of dishonesty will bear watch- 
ing himself, for human nature invariably 
uses self as a standard by which to judge 


others. The honest-hearted man rarely 
suspects duplicity in others without 
cause. 


we 


How To po 1T.—What would be 
thought of a sailor who would favor the 
destruction of a ship because a few bar- 
nacles clung to its bottom? He would 
be accounted crazy, and a fit subject for 
anasylum. Yet there are some persons 
who favor the destruction of the Repub- 
lican party because a few knaves have 
clung to its fortunes, and have founda 
living under its shadow. Can we believe 
them to be sound in their judgment or 
safe in their advice? We fear not. Like 
the crazy sailor, the remedy they pro- 
pose is worse than the disease. 

It is a little singular that every man 
who leaves his party thinks that he was 
the last man of virtue in it; and that 
his departure left it in a worse plight 
than was Sodom of old. We assure our 


Democratic friends that we have a good 
stock of honesty still left in our party, and 
can spare a few more of just such men 
as went out under the Liberal flag, and 

















which might well have been the work of 
acentury instead of the labor of less than 
ascore of years. It has taken no step 
backward. What is has gained it has 
kept, and is continually improving. It 
has proven by its works that it is.some- 
thing nobler than a mere party; it is 
the spirit of the Republic working out 
through its best representatives the great 
problem of self-government. 





ADVERTISEMENTS.—To advertise is 
to inform the public that you are ready 
for business, and have something to dis- 
pose of, eithgr in the way of services or 
stock. A sign over the door, or across 
the face of a building, may catch the eye 
of a few passers-by, but a well-displayed 
notice in a live paper is read by thou- 
sands. Some men while saving ten dol- 
lars by not advertising, lose hundreds in 
the lack of custom. ‘The live business 
man is always found in print. He deals 
with the people, and knows that the 
best way to reach them is through the 
columns of the local paper. He never 
lacks customers, but is kept busy wait- 
ing upon those who have read of his 
stock and who have come to examine or 
buy. We favor judicious advertising. 
Good as it is, it can be overdone. A 
man may exaggerate his stock, and 
thereby disgust those who visit him. 
Another may expend too much money 
on a single effort, and fail in its object. 
The best way to advertise is, first: have 
something to dispose of worth the price 
you ask; keep within reasonable bounds 
in your notice to the public; pay for the 
space you occupy, promptly; as your 
business enlarges, let your advertise- 
ments keep pace with its growth; lay 
aside a certain per cent. of profit for the 
sole purpose of keeping before the pub- 
lic. Thousands of men owe their fortunes 
to a judicious system of advertising. 





